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A DESERT TRAGEDY 
By H. W. Phillips 


A utvine rivulet of glistening scales 

Pours down the desert’s seamed and blistering face. 
The Python rears his head. His jewelled eyes— 
Ablaze with malice and an ancient hate 

Of every other thing that breathes and moves— 
Search all the fevered, yellow, bald expanse 

For tokens of a victim or a foe. 

Behind a sheltering rock the Lion waits 

Rigid as marble ; belly flat to earth 

And every muscle strained to bow-string pitch. 
Unseen themselves, his pen-point pupils mark 

The progress of his crawling enemy. 

The arrow’s loosed! The living catapult 

Has launched himself! Thick clouds of dust roll up 
Wherethrough, like lightning in a storm of rain, 
There darts a flash of swift and smiting paw 

And swifter head, that quivers out of reach ' 
And then returns a blow too swift to dodge. 

A deadly girdle belts the tawny form ; 

The frightful roar has dwindled to a moan ; 

But ever shriller comes the mocking hiss. 

Upon the sands they toss and writhe and twist 
While teeth as well as claws ply desperate wrath— 
Both impotent! For ever tighter grows 

The belt of flesh; until the one-time King 

Drinks in his breath in sobs, and through his lungs 
The broken rib-points pierce. But still there burns 
An ember of the fury of his might ; 

With one last anguished wrench he sinks his teeth 
Into the spotted body of his foe. 

Rage satisfied relights his glazing eye ; 

The serpent’s coils bulge big and fierce with pain ; 
Then comes a crackling sound of broken bones— 

A dark red stream escapes the Lion’s mouth. 


When next the full moon lights the tropic night 
Their frames, picked clean and whitened by the sun, 
Will lie upon the shifting, burning sand 
Commingled in good fellowship at last. 
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THE STREET ARABS OF MICHAEL WOOLF 
By V. Robard 


quality of the work of this popu- 

lar artist is lovableness. Herein 
it is hardly too much to say that he has 
no living superior. His wit is as endear- 
ing as his pathos. Though this latter 
may sometimes be cutting, his wit nev- 
er is. 

His work has the saving grace of 
genius, surely, for among the many im- 
itators his success has flattered him 
with, none have achieved any real place. 
Others have hunted the street arab in his 
lair, and tried to preserve him in India 
ink ; and others have caught him with 
more photographic detail and exactness 
than Mr. Woolf; but certainly no one 
has made such fascinating use of him. 

One of the factors of Mr. Woolf’s suc- 
cess is undoubtedly his technic ; though 
in a certain sense he is not a technician 
at all. He still sticks to the old lines 
laid down for the draughtsmen of the 
other “end of the century.” Photo- 
graphic processes and the opening up 
of the half-tone field have changed the 
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Santa Claus : ‘Poor little thing, | never visit her except 
in her dreams,’ 


From ‘* Life,” 











Mr. Woolf. 
Photograph by Schloss, New York. 


whole look of illustration; but Mr. 
Woolf has persevered along the sim- 
ple lines and the cautious cross-hatch- 
ing of the days of Cruikshank, Rowland- 
son, Leech, and the others. He is wise 
after his generation—a long while after. 
His work bears such a trade-mark that 
it can be identified as far as it can be 
seen. 

Mr. Woolf's career has been closely 
identified with that of the American 
comic paper. His father drew and 
wrote for Judy, the first of our humor- 
ous journals. Mr. Woolf himself was a 
contributor to Vanity Fair, the small 
and early periodical with which Arte- 
mus Ward was connected. It was ina 
letter to this short-lived sheet 
that the Artemus made his 
classic, but too-much neglect- 
ed, remark: “A comic paper 
ought to contain a goak once 
in a while.” It is safe to say 
that this aspersion was not 
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meant to glance at the 
work of Mr. Woolf. 

Though unfortunately 
born in London, Mr. Mi- 
chael Angelo Woolf was 
quick to mend his ways 
by becoming an American 
citizen. He studied art 
at Munich and in Paris, 
devoting some time to 
genre, under Edouard 
Frére, in Ecouen. 

Mr. Woolf’s chief activ- 
ity has been as a member 
of the staff of Life, in 
which his leaven has been 
agreeably prominent. He 
joined Life’s retinue very 





soon after the beginning THE RUNAWAYS. 
of its career, but has of Maud: ‘Oh, Algernon, if we should be overtook !"’ 
Algernon: ‘Rest easy, my tremblin’ lily, it ain't possible; mer steed is as 


late become a free lance. swift o' foot as any on the peraries. in a few moments more we will be on the 
Before devoting him- _ ovtsquirts of the village, an’ me oath what | have registered above will be ful- 
om : = filled, and you will be mer bride."’ 
self to his pen Mr. Woolf From “Life.” 


served the stage. He 
played all sorts of “legitimate” roles Woolf puts in the mouths of his gam- 


for seven years, beginning as an actor ins is surely traceable to such a source. 
at the Boston Museum; while the Possibly the chief charm of Mr. 
late and deeply regretted James Woolf's work is the captivating in- 
Lewis was there, by the way. congruity between the realism of 
The effect of the theatre is, I think, his pictures and the dialogues he 
evident in many of Mr. Woolf's writes beneath them. Such speech 
drawings. The usual actor likes few was never heard on sea or land. The 
things so well as burlesquing melo- inmixture of afew grains of dialect only 
drama; and the quaint hifalutin Mr. heightens the delicious impossibility of 
it. The Bowery melo- 
? drama, the worst form of 
; it, which flourishes in the 
: dime-museums along with 
other curiosities, does fur- 
nish some such gaudy ro- 
manticism ; but that the 
gush -abominating street- 
rats should use it even to 
their grimy Dulcineas, is 
quite out of the reach of 
the possible. 
It is then something of 
a crux to put such speech 
in their mouths without 
outraging the reader’s in- 
terest. The hardness of 
this test must explain the 
abject failure of Mr. 
Woolf's imitators. That 








“It's a wonderful sight, eh, Susanne? "’ ° 
“ Won-der-ful !"" he has succeeded so emi- 


“1 dunno how it is with you wimmin folks, but it makes us men feel aw- nently and given his work 


ful insiggernifikint | "’ 
From “ Life." a charm as individual as it 
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HARD HIT. 
“| say, mister, have yer got a penny walentine what rhymes ter Maggie? "’ 


From ‘ Life.” 


is irresistible, surely gives him a niche 
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long against iconoclastic pos- 
terity. Humanity is strange- 
ly susceptible to the mixture 
of the impossible with the 
realistic, when it is done ar- 
tistically. Take ‘As You 
Like It,” for instance, and 
note the divine mingling of 
realities with impossibly poe- 
tical dialogue. Where Shake- 
speare has succeeded, hun- 
dreds of pastoral dramatists 
have failed ridiculously. 
There is hardly any place 
where success relies so com- 
pletely on inspiration as here. 

The spirit of Mr. Woolf's 
humor is just like that of 
Charles Lamb’s, though en- 
tirely different. Both hunt 
the quaint enthusiastically, 
and with inspired judgment. 
Neither seeks to dazzle and 
startle his client into sub- 
mission ; both leave him in a 
beatific glow of delight. This 
is high praise for a contem- 
porary artist, but surely the 
suffrages of the multitude 
that watches for his work will 
approve it. 


Mr. Woolf is notable among his fel- 


apart and a niche that looks secure for low pen-drivers for the negative as well 
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The Ratification of the Ticket in Donovan's Lane. 


Drawn for Godey’s Magazine. 
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‘‘Lock yer door, Jim, an’ keep de police out; dis fight 
is a-goin’ ter be a record breaker!" 


From “ Life.’ 


as the positive side of his success. The 
sudden growth of the comic-paper idea 
and the excessive development of this 
field of art have led those whose skill 
has given their work a widened demand, 
into using their art more as an ever- 
jogging hackney than as a whimsical 
Pegasus. In consequence their output 
diminishes in interest and in skill, and 
their drawings score failure with in- 
creasing frequency. Mr. Woolf, how- 
ever, has handled his street-Arabian 
steed with proper respect and mercy. 
While the total amount of his life- 
work is large, this is rather because fate 
has spared him for the world’s pleasance 
than because he is especially prolific. 
As it is, there is hardly any prominent 
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Maud : ‘' Them looks like Jimmy's legs !"’ 

Alphonse: ‘‘ Them is Jimmy's legs. What was | to do? 
He said he'd foller our footsteps night an’ day afore he'd 
permit us to have a clandesting meetin’, so | tied his hands 
"hind his back, gagged him with a bottle o' ink, and puta 
ice-box on his stummick. (With deep feeling) Oh, Maud, 


darling, | have so much to tell yer! 
From “ Life.” 


maker of comics whose success is so un- 
failing. It will be a surprise to most 
of his clientéle to 
learn that Mr. Woolf 
does not work from 
models. Others not- 
ing the sketchiness 
and simplicity of his 
pictures have seen 
that there is little 
need of careful and 
minute study of types. 
But a large fund of 
experience in the mat- 
ter is highly evident. 
Mr. Woolf knows the 

eople and the places 
ie draws, intimately. 
On his tours through 
shantytown and gam- 
inland he makes care- 
ful mental notes, 
which a remarkable 
memory stores away 
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A FIN DE SIECLE BOY. 
Captain: ‘‘T'row up yer han’s an dontcher do no monkey bizness sense of the ridiculous saves 


wid yer t'roat by hollerin. or yer'll be shovin’ clouds in less than twenty 
minits; corporal, you an’ moccasin-faced J go t'rough de loidy an’ 


pinch all de bones an’ plunks wot you kin fin 
Corporal (saluting): ‘‘ Wotever yer says goes!"’ 


Drawn for Godey’s Magazine. 


for use at the proper time. Being a 
true humorist, Mr. Woolf is naturally 
successful with pathos. I shall never 
forget one of his Christmas pictures. 
In the embrasure of a great show- 
window cowered a half-clad little girl, 
a waif, over her shoe-tops in snow 
and suffering bitterly from the cold. In 
the window was a gorgeous doll with a 
placard bearing the legend, “This doll 
can say ‘mamma.’” That was all there 
was to the picture. The point needed 
no elaborate enforcement. It cut too 
deeply into the quick for that. I don’t 
know that I ever saw a picture of more 
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direct or more telling pa- 
thos. 

In this he resembles Ian 
Maclaren. Other artists are 
content to move the reader 

 climactically by a progression 
of appeals to his sympathies. 
Maclaren hunts out the tears 
with one searching sentence. 
Like Mr. Woolf, he has also 
an excellent gift of humor. 

The humorist is almost al- 
ways singularly gifted with 
pathetic powers also. The 


him from spelling pathos with 
ab. Being human, he knows 
what suffering is, and he is pro- 
fessionally an abominator of 
sham. He knows, therefore, the way to 
the keen and the sure expression of the 
sorrowful. Tom Hood is a noteworthy 
example. His “Song of the Shirt” and 
his “Bridge of Sighs” need not be 
mentioned. Even the late Bill Nye, 
who avoided the serious as a plague, 
once deviated into pathos in his story 
“Her Tired Hands” with irresistible 
effect. The stage comedian is likely to 
have the same abilities. Joseph Jeffer- 
son’s “Rip Van Winkle” is possibly 
the most familiar example, but others 
might be multiplied. 

The good thing about Mr. Woolf's 





“Them's for a funeral, | guess,”’ 
** Sure.” 
‘An’ there's some pleasure in bein’ a Fi'th Avenyer corpse.” 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


He: ‘Hortense Vaseline Debris, from this hour henceforwardforth we ain't to each other what we wuz a week ago. 


! brand yer as a flirt an’ a croquette.”’ 
She (haughtily): ‘‘As you please, Reginald Overton. 


From 


humor is that while its habitat is in 
places of squalor and want, it lives there 
quite without pessimism. Mr. Woolf is 
sometimes serious, but never dismal. 
He looks on the bright side of a life 
which is not by any means devoid of 
sunshine. 

Unlike many contemporary draughts- 
men, Mr. Woolf does not depend for his 
ideas upon an “idealist”—to use that 





There are others."’ 
** Life.”” 


good word technically for the nonce, 
with reference to a man that furnishes 
ideas for other men to draw up. Mr. 
Woolf has, therefore, a right to the 
honors of literary invention as well as 
of artistic. His work as a whole is so 
full of individuality and of both fantas- 
tic and realistic charm that it eminently 
deserves the convenient permanence of 
book form. 











A Crayon of Franklin.—By Mrs. Oliver Champlain 


BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 


By George C. Lay 


I1.—FRANKLIN THE POLITICIAN AND THE STATESMAN 


O Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ; 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 

And smiling Plenty leads thy wanton train ; 
Eas’d of her load, Subjection grows more light 


And Poverty looks cheerful in th 
Thou mak’st the gloomy face of 


sight ; 
ature gay 


Giv’st beauty to the sun and pleasure to the day. 


was due to his humor, his native 

shrewdness, his knowledge of hu- 
man nature and the commanding influ- 
ence of a superior mind. He did not 
always scruple in gaining a point or 
holding on to office. 

As early as 1736 he was elected Clerk 
of the Assembly, a position he held for 
fourteen years. This gave him the 
public printing and was his first intro- 
duction into public life. He was popu- 
lar among all classes. He was often 
selected as arbitrator in disputes and 
his advice was frequently asked. 

“Friend Franklin,” said a noted 
Quaker lawyer of Philadelphia, “thou 
knowest everything. Canst thou tell 
me how I am to preserve my small beer 


F was KLIN’S success as a politician 


—Addison, 


in the back of my yard. My neighbors, 
I find, are tapping it for me.” Frank- 
lin’s reply set the whole town laugh- 
ing: “ Put a barrel of old Madeira by 
the side of it.” 

An amusing glimpse of the politics 
of Colonial times is given in Tudor’s 
life of James Otis. A friend of Otis’s 
describes his own methods as follows : 

“T can tell you by way of example 
some of the steps I take. Two or three 
weeks before an election comes on, I 
send to the cooper and get all my casks 
put in order. I say nothing about the 
number of hoops. I send to the mason 
and have some jobs done to the hearths 
or chimneys. I have the carpenter to 
make some repairs on the roof of the 
woodhouse. I often go down to the 
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shipyards about eleven o'clock when 
they break off to take their drink and 
enter into conversation with them. 
They all vote for me.” 

This same friend did not waste his 
energies or his time either, for it is 
said that after his election to the Legis- 
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methods if necessary. In 1747 some 
opposition developed against him 
among the Quakers on account of his 
advocacy of warlike measures against 
the French and Indians, and one young 
man, who had an eye to the clerkship, 
advised him to resign and thus avoid 





Franklin.—By Duplessis. 


lature a long time elapsed before he 
again visited the shipyards. When he 
did so, one of the journeymen re- 
marked that he did not come to see them 
so often since the House had elected 
him a member of the Council. “Oh, 
yes,” he replied, “that is true ; but my 
time is so much taken up. And then 
you know it is the House of Represen- 
tatives that chooses the Council.” 
Franklin did not go to the shipyards 
and talk to the men, but he would not 
have hesitated to use such simple 


the disgrace of being dismissed. Frank- 
lin told him in reply that he had heard 
of a public man who made it a rule 
never to seek and never to decline 
office. Franklin added: “I approve 
of this rule, and shall practise it with a 
small addition. I shall never ask, never 
refuse, and never resign an office.” 
Later in life, in 1768, he wrote to his 
sister referring to his office of post- 
master: “ My enemies were forced to 
content themselves with abusing me 
plentifully in the newspapers, endeavor- 
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ing to provoke me to resign. In this 
they are not likely to succeed, I being 
deficient in the Christian virtue of 
resignation.” 

In 1737 he became postmaster of 
Philadelphia, which in those early days 
was a small office, but he held it 
for sixteen years. In volume of busi- 
ness it probably but little exceeded 
that of the New York Post-office, con- 
cerning which Franklin wrote in 1757: 
“Mr. Colden [Postmaster in New York] 
could not spare his daughter, as she 
helps him in the post-office, he having 
no clerk.” 

In 1753, upon the death of the Post- 
master-General for America, Franklin 
and William Hunter, of Virginia, were 
commissioned by the British Govern- 
ment to be Deputy Postmasters for the 
Colonies. Franklin continued in this 
office until 1774, when he was dismissed 
by order of King George ITI. 

His administration of the post-office 
was most enterprising and successful. 
He took long journeys of thousands of 
miles in the summers with his horse 
and carriage, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter Sallie on a pony, inspecting the 
post-offices of the country and studying 
ways to improve the facilities. He in- 
stituted many reforms and increased 
the number of mails between New York 
and Philadelphia. Formerly the mails 





between these cities went once a week 
in summer and once a fortnight in win- 
ter ; he started mails three times a week 
in summer and once a week in winter. 
Formerly it took six weeks to get an 
answer by mail from Boston to Phila- 
delphia ; he reduced this time to three 
weeks. He reduced the rates of post- 
age. Letters by land cost for sixty 
miles four pence, a hundred miles six 
pence, two hundred miles eight pence, 
and every additional hundred miles two 
pence. Letters by sea, any distance, 
cost four pence. He improved the 
roads and his post-riders were required 
to carry all newspapers, instead of carry- 
ing only those issued by a postmaster— 
a species of monopoly formerly much 
in vogue, from which he had himself 
suffered. 

The deputies were allowed each three 
hundred pounds a year, provided the 
post-office department of the colonies 
yielded that amount. For several years 
there wasa decided loss, but toward the 
close of his administration he had pro- 
duced “three times as much clear rev- 
enue to the Crown as the post-office of 
Ireland.” After Franklin’s removal, the 
Crown received from the office in the 
Colonies “ not one farthing.” 

In 1752 Franklin was elected a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, of which he had 
long been clerk, and took a more active 
part in public affairs. His son 
William was appointed Clerk 
of the Assembly, succeeding 
his father. When Franklin 
became Deputy Postmaster 
of the Colonies, he appointed 
his son William Postmaster of 
Philadelphia, an office which 
he held for many years. In 
fact, he was not one of those 
patriots who declined to re- 
ward their relations with pub- 
lic office. He bestowed his 
gifts among his own and his 
wife’s relations with a hand 
so generous that in this day 
he would have been regarded 
almost as an enemy to so- 
ciety. 

With some degree of pleas- 
ure we pass from the history 


' anit of Franklin’s life as a poli- 
Franklin and his Daughter Sallie on a Journey Inspecting the Post-offices. tician to an account of the 
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sels, make laws, and lay duties, 
imposts, and taxes. 

The Plan was unanimously 
adopted by the Convention, but 
was never carried into effect. 

Franklin himself says: ‘Its 
fate was singular; the Assem- 
G . blies did not adopt it, as they all 

@ thought there was too much pre- 


UN IT e OR DIE rogative in it, and in England it 


was judged to have too much of 
the democratic.” 
The Device Printed in Franklin's ‘* Pennsylvania Gazette.” In connection with a new Plan 
formed by the British Govern- 
higher and broader field of statesman- ment, after the rejection of the Albany 
ship, upon which he was destined to Plan, Franklin promulgated the princi- 
enter. 

His first important contribution to 
the cause of Union among the Colonies 
was the Albany Plan of Union, adopted 
at Albany in June, 1754. He was ap- 
pointed one of four Commissioners from 
Pennsylvania to meet the delegates of 
seven northern Colonies in convention 
at Albany to discuss union and form an 
alliance with the Iroquois Indians of 
Central New York, known as the Six 
Nations, who were in the main friendly 
to the English. 

In this convention Franklin, then 
forty-eight years old, was a con- 
spicuous figure. He had previously 
urged in his newspaper, The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, that the colonies 
should unite for common defence, 
and his unique device of the serpent 
cut into pieces, representing the sev- 
eral colonies, with the motto ‘“ Unite 
or Die,” was printed at the top of 
his paper. In this meeting he intro- 
duced the Albany Plan, which is re- 
markable for its brevity, good sense, 
and wisdom. It provided for a Presi- 
dent-General to be appointed by the 
Crown of England and a Grand Council > Be 
to be chosen every three years by the ; t. % 
representatives of the people of a 
the Colonies, met in their re- Fn aia 
spective assemblies, correspond- . Up i hoe Be LT ere 
ing in mode of election to the aL i Pewee 
present Senate of the United -| ae 
States. TI ve. - 

It provided for representation ' 
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of the colonies according to pop- es : eT One 


ulation. = Pye 
It regulated the power to raise 


soldiers, build forts, equip ves- The City Hall Statue of Penn, in Philadelphia. 
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Bust of Franklin.—By Houdon. 


ple of ‘No taxation without representa- 
tion”—the violation of which was the 
cause of the American Revolution—as 
follows: “It is essential to English lib- 
erty, that the subject should not be 
taxed but by his own consent or the 
consent of his elected representatives.” 

Pennsylvania was, prior to the Amer- 
ican Revolution, under a proprietary gov- 
ernment ; that is to say, Governors of the 
province were appointed by William 
Penn, the first Proprietor, and his heirs, 
and the Assembly was composed of del- 
egates elected by the people. The 
Governors were bound by instructions 
from the Proprietors, who were jealous 
of all interference with their rights and 
prerogative, and chiefly concerned in 
preventing any taxation by the Assem- 
bly of their vast estates. 

In 1757, Franklin was appointed 
Agent by the Assembly to present their 
petition to the King against instruc- 
tions by the Proprietors, and left New 
York, with his son, William, in June of 


that year, for London, arriving there on 
the 27th of July. 

After three years’ delay, his efforts 
for Pennsylvania resulted in the appro- 
val of a bill which had been passed by 
the Assembly and concurred in by its 
Governor, providing for exemption of 
the Proprietors’ waste lands in a new 
tax bill. 

During Franklin’s residence in Eng- 
land he met the great philosophers and 
literary men of the day; visited Scot- 
land, where he received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity ; and published many important 
papers. He was also honored with the 
degree of Doctor of the Civil Law by 
Oxford University. His son, William, 
was admitted to the bar in London, and 
in 1762 was appointed Governor of 
New Jersey, at the age of thirty-two. 

The appointment of the illegitimate 
son of Franklin to this important post 
was intended to have some effect in 
securing the influence of Franklin to 
the side of the Ministry in the contro- 
versies between the Crown and the 
people of the colonies. Thomas Penn, 
one of the proprietaries, wrote to Gov- 
ernor Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, at this 
time: “I am told you will find Mr. 
Franklin more tractable and I believe 
we shall in matters of prerogative; as 
his son must obey instructions, and what 
he is ordered to do, the father cannot 
well oppose in Pennsylvania.” 

In this estimate of the father, Penn 
was entirely wrong. Franklin was 
always a devoted patriot, never fail- 
ing in his fidelity to the cause of lib- 
erty. 

William, the son, became a royalist and 
the servant of the Ministry; during the 
Revolutionary War, he was arrested and 
confined, sent to Connecticut on parole, 
and again closely confined by direction 
of the Continental Congress; his appli- 
cation to be exchanged as a prisoner of 
war was rejected, and finally, at the end 
of the war, he was a refugee in London 
and a ‘pensioner of the Crown. He 
died in London in 1813, at the age of 
eighty-four. 

The wife of Governor Franklin died 
in New York City in 1778. Nine years 
afterward her husband caused to be 
erected to her memory a tablet still 
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preserved in the chancel of St. Paul’s 
Church, New York, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : 


life on the 28th day of July 1778 in the 4gth year of her age. | 

SINCERITY and SENSIBILITY, 
POLITENESS and AFFABILITY, 
GODLINESS and CHARITY, 


| were 


with sense refined and person elegant, in her UNITED. 
From a grateful remembrance of her affectionate tenderness 
| And constant performance of all the duties of a Good Wife, 
This monument is erected, in the year 1787, 
By him who knew her worth, & still laments her loss, 


L , 2 iadaaion 4 neianed ae 


In 1759, during Franklin’s sojourn in 
London, he sent some presents to his 
wife of interest and value. He de- 
scribes them in a letter as follows: 


I send you some English china, viz. : Melons 
and leaves for a dessert of fruit and cream or 
the like ; a bowl, remarkable for the neatness 
of the figures, made at Bow, near this city ; 
some coffee cups of the same ; a Worcester 
bowl, ordinary In the great case 
is contained some carpeting for the best room 
floor, also two large fine Flanders bed ticks 
and two pairs of large superfine blankets, 
two fine damask table cloths and napkins and 
forty-three ells of Ghentish sheeting Holland. 
There are also fifty six yards of cotton, 
printed curiously from copper plates, a new 
invention to make bed and window curtains, 
and seven yards of chair bottoms, printed in 
the same way very neat. Also seven yards of 
printed cotton blue ground to make you a 
gown. There is a better gown for you of 
flowered tissue, sixteen yards, cost nine guin- 
eas and I think it a great beauty. 

I forgot to mention another of my fancy- 
ings, viz.: a pair of silk blankets, very fine. 
They are of a new kind, were just taken in a 
French prize and such were never seen in 
England before. 

I also forgot, among the china, to mention 
a large fine jug for beer, to stand in the cooler. 
I fell in love with it at first sight; for it 
looked like a fat jolly dame, clean and tidy, 
with a neat blue som | white calico gown on, 
good natured and lovely, and put me in mind 
of—somebody. It has the coffee cups in it, 
packed in best crystal salt, of a peculiar nice 
flavor, for the table, not to be powdered. 


Franklin returned to Philadelphia 
in November, 1762, after an absence of 


Beneath the altar of this Church are deposited the remains of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Franklin, wife of his Excellency, 
William Franklin, Esq. late Governor under 

| His Britannick Majesty, of the Province of New Jersey, 

Compelled by the adverse circumstances of the times to 
part from the husband she loved, and, at length, 
| deprived of the soothing hope of his speedy return, 
| she sank under accumulated distresses and departed this 
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five years. He had been elected yearly 
during his absence representative for 
Philadelphia in the Assembly, and, upon 
his appearance in the 
House, £3,000 ster- 
ling were voted him 
for his services in 
England. 

In May, 1764, a 
resolution was passed 
by the Assembly to 
petition the King to 
convert Pennsylvania 
| into a royal province. 
This led to a very 
bitter contest be- 
tween the partisans 
of the proprietaries, 
headed by John Dick- 
inson, and the Peo- 
ple’s party headed by 
Franklin. At the 
election held on the first of October, 
1764, Franklin was defeated as repre- 
sentative by a majority of twenty-five, 
and is said to have died like a philoso- 
pher, while his associate on the ticket, 
Galloway, “agonized in death, like a 
mortal Deist, who has no hopes of a 
future existence.” 

At the opening of the Assembly the 
proposition was made to appoint Frank- 
lin agent for Pennsylvania to present 
the petition to the King for a change to 
a royal government. Notwithstanding 
determined opposition, he was chosen, 
and he accepted the trust. In a long 
pamphlet, written after his selection, he 
replies in caustic style to his detractors 








Fac-simile of Stamp Used Under the Stamp Act. 
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and critics, and gives us 
a glimpse of the methods 
adopted in those days to 
destroy an opponent. 
“Add to this,” he says, 
“the numberless false- 
hoods propagated as 
truths; and the many 
perjuries procured among 
the wretched rabble, 
brought to swear them- 
selves entitled to a vote ; 
and yet so poor a superi- 
ority obtained at all this 
expense of honor and con- 
science , Your 
artifices did not prevail everywhere, nor 
your double tickets and whole boxes of 
forged votes. A great majority of the 
new-chosen assembly were of the old 
members and remain uncorrupted. 
They still stood firm for the people and 
will obtain justice from the proprieta- 
ries.” 

On the seventh of November, 1764, he 
left Philadelphia on his third trip to 
London, where he arrived on the tenth of 
December ; but the business for which 
he was sent over was never completed. 
The petition of the Assembly was pre- 
sented, but nothing ever came of it. The 
overshadowing importance of the great 
controversy between Great Britain and 
the Colonies, which began with the pas- 
sage of the Stamp Act, left no room for 











a trifling dispute between 
Pennsylvania and the Pro- 
prietors. 

When the final disrup- 
tion occurred in 1775, 
“the Penns,” says Parton 
in his admirable “ Life of 
Franklin,” “contrived to 
sell what they could no 
longer retain. Pennsylva- 
nia voted them 130,000 
pounds sterling, and the 
British Government set- 
tled upon the head of the 
family a pension of 4,000 
pounds a year — 
and Pennsylvania was rid of them for- 


” 


ever. 
In the Spring of 1765, the Stamp Act 
was passed by Parliament, imposing 
taxes in the form of stamps to be used 
upon all pleadings and papers in suits 
and legal proceedings, upon deeds, 
mortgages, and other legal instruments, 
licenses, warrants, writs, and college de- 
grees. On the first of November, 1765, 
the Act went into effect, but it met with 
such determined opposition in the Colo- 
nies as led to its repeal on the 21st of 
February, 1766. 

In the agitation in Parliament upon 
the question of its repeal, Franklin was 
examined before Parliament in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. His exam- 
ination was a remarkable exhibition of 
wit, wisdom, knowledge of po- 
litical economy, and of the 
sentiments and needs of the 
colonies, and had a tremen- 
dous effect in molding public 
opinion. The repeal was car- 
ried by a majority of one hun- 
dred and eight votes. 

Burke, the steadfast friend 
of the Colonies, wrote that 
Franklin, as he stood before 
the bar of Parliament, pre- 
sented such an aspect of dig- 
nity and intellectual superi- 
ority, as to remind him of a 
schoolmaster questioned by 
school-boys. 

George Whitefield wrote : 
j “Dr. Franklin has gained im- 

/ mortal honor by his behavior 
; at the bar of the House. He 
stood unappalled, gave pleas- 
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ure to his friends, and did honor to his 
country.” 

After the repeal, King George III. 
insisted upon establishing the right of 
taxation by imposing a tax, insignificant 
in amount, upon paper, painters’ colors, 
glass, and tea. ‘Franklin resisted this 
new tax with his usual force, and wrote : 
“T have some little property in America, 
I will freely spend nineteen shillings in 
the pound to defend my right of giving 
or refusing the other shilling. And af- 
ter all, if I cannot defend that right, I 
can retire cheerfully with my little 
family into the boundless woods of 
America, which are sure to afford free- 
dom and subsistence to any man who 
can bait a hook or pull a trigger.” 

In 1768, the Pennsylvanian was ap- 
pointed Agent for the Colony of Geor- 
gia; in the following year he became 
the Agent of New Jersey, and in 1770, 
of Massachusetts. He remained in Eng- 
land until the latter part of March, 1774, 
representing the Colonies and at all 
times faithful to their interests. He 
could have had almost any office in the 
gift of the British Ministry. He was 
frequently approached with proposi- 
tions which he considered as bribes to 
betray his country, but with true fidel- 
ity and sturdy independence he resisted 
all attempts to win him over to the side 
of the King. 

During the latter part of his stay in 
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Franklin at the Court of St. James. 
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The Elder Pitt 


London, he attended a brilliant party at 
a nobleman’s house. The conversation 
turned upon Aisop’s fables. It was said 
that sop could not be imitated suc- 
cessfully. Franklin said he thought 
many new fables could be invented. 
One of the company asked him if he 
could think of one. ‘I think so,” said 
Franklin, “if you will furnish me with 
paper and pencil.” 

He immediately sat down and wrote 
the fable of 


THE EAGLE AND THE CAT 


Once upon a time an eagle, scal- 
ing round a farmer’s barn and 
espying a hare, darted down upon 
him like a sunbeam, seized him in 
his claws and remounted with him 
into the air. He soon found that 
he had a creature of more courage 
and strength than the hare; for 
which he had mistaken a cat. The 
snarling and scrambling of his prey 
were very inconvenient. And what 
was worse, she had disengaged her- 
self from his talons, grasped his 
body with her four limbs, so as to 
stop his breath and seized hold of 
his throat with her teeth. 

“Pray,” said the Eagle, ‘‘ let go 
your hold and I will release you.” 

‘* Very fine,” said the cat ; ‘‘ but 
I have no fancy to fall from this 
height and to be crushed to death. 
You have taken me up and you 
shall stoop and let me down.” 

The Eagle thought it necessary 
to stoop accordingly. 
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The Drafting of the Declaration of Independence. 


This fable was received with 
applause, as the company was 
in sympathy with America. 

In December, 1774, a few 
months before Franklin’s re- 
turn to America, his wife died 
at her home. in Philadelphia 
without the consolation of his 
presence and society. He had 
been separated from her near- 
ly ten years on public busi- 
ness. She did not join her 
husband, partly on account of 
her aversion to a sea-voyage 
and partly because he was ex- 
pecting to return to America 
every summer ; but the rela- 
tions between England and 
America became every year 
so much more strained and 
complicated that his stay in 
London was prolonged far be- 
yond his anticipation or desire. 














Signing the Declaration. 





Bas-relief at the base of Greenough’s Statue of Franklin, in Boston, 
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Franklin passed through many trying 
situations with dignity and credit to 
himself and his country, and returned to 
Philadelphia on May 5, 1775, his popu- 
larity in Pennsylvania completely re- 
stored and his fame throughout the 
Colonies thoroughly established. He 
was now sixty-eight years of age, but 
full of manly vigor and possessed of the 
same mental grasp and sense of humor 
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Safety. He originated a plan for the 
union of all the British colonies, includ- 
ing Ireland, Canada, the West Indies, 
Bermuda, Nova Scotia and Florida, as 
well as the original thirteen colonies. 
An incident in the Congress illus- 
trates his ready wit: A motion was in- 
troduced by some of the dissenters that 
the Episcopal Clergy should be directed 
to omit the prayers for the King. ‘ The 











The Reading of the 


for which he was well known. Parton 
says: “But he was an old man only in 
years. His mind never grew old, and 
his body at this time was not perceptibly 
altered.” 

Franklin was elected a member of 
the Continental Congress which met in 
Philadelphia in May, 1775, and ap- 
pointed Washington Commander in 
Chief of the army, then concentrated at 
Cambridge, Mass. He was appointed 
Postmaster-General by Congress. He 
was a member of the Committee of 








Declaration in Boston, 


measure,” said Franklin, “is entirely 
unnecessary. The Episcopal clergy, to 
my certain knowledge, have been con- 
stantly praying these twenty years that 
‘God would give to the King and Coun- 
cil wisdom’ and we all know that not 
the least notice has been taken of that 
prayer. So it is plain that these gentle- 
men have no interest in the Court of 
Heaven.” The measure was lost in the 
laughter that followed his speech. 
Franklin was elected a delegate in 
1776 to the Congress whose great act 
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was the Declaration of Independence. 
He was one of the Committee of Five 
appointed to draft the Declaration. 
Thomas Jefferson was the author of this 
immortal document, and John Adams, 
Robert Livingston, Roger Sherman, 
and Franklin distinguished themselves 
by their suggestions and amendments. 
After its adoption, on July 4, 1776, Jef- 
ferson complained to Franklin that the 
document upon which he had bestowed 
so much pains had been so changed, 
altered, and interlined by adopting the 
suggestions of the committee and other 
delegates, that it presented a most ugly, 
mutilated appearance. [Franklin re- 
plied : “That reminds me of a journey- 
man printer, whom I knew years ago, 
who had been apprenticed to a hatter 
and who desired to open a hat store 
of his own. His first concern was to 
produce a handsome sign with a suit- 
able inscription. He produced a sign 
which read: ‘John Thompson, Hatter, 
makes and sells hats for ready money’ 
and which was ornamented. by the pict- 
ure of a hat. He submitted this to his 
friends for criticism. The first friend 
he showed it to said that he thought 
the word ‘Hatter’ unnecessary and 
tautological because accompanied by 


the words ‘makes 
and sells hats’ and 
with the picture of 
the hat. He struck 
it out. The next 
friend thought the 
word ‘makes’ useless, for, said he, no 
one asks who makes the hat; if it is 
good and to his mind, he buys it by 
whomsoever made. He struck out the 
word ‘makes.’ 
The third friend 
observed that the 
words ‘for ready 
money’ should be 
stricken out, for as 
there was no credit in the province, it was 
well understood that everything was sold 
for cash. This was done and the sign 
then read : ‘John Thompson sells Hats.’ 
‘Sells Hats?’ said 
the next friend: 
‘Nobody will ex- 
pect you to give 
them away. He 
struck out the 
word ‘ sells’ and the word ‘hats’ had to 
be obliterated as it had no meaning, so 
the sign appeared in all its simplicity, 
John Thompson, with the picture of a 
hat.” 
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The Reading of the Declaration in Philadelphia 
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Howe. 


Conference Between Lord Howe and the Committee of Congress. 


After the Declaration, the Revolution- 
ary War began in earnest ; operations 
were renewed in the summer of 1776 in 
the vicinity of New York. After the 
defeat of the Americans at the Battle of 
Long Island, Lord Howe, who was in 
command of the British naval force in 
the harbor of New York, requested 
Congress to send a committee to con- 
fer with him on the subject of peace. 
John Adams, Edward Rutledge, and 
Franklin were appointed such commit- 
tee, and met Lord Howe at the old Bil- 
lop House on Staten Island opposite Am- 
boy. But the conference was fruitless, 
as Lord Howe’s instructions were based 


upon the Colonies submitting them- 
selves to the control of England and 
he had no authority to treat with the 
United Colonies as an independent 
people. 


We have traced the career of the pa- 
triot to the Revolution, and have found 
him consistent, faithful, and upright, 
even under circumstances that might 
have proved fatal to a man less con- 
scientious, and less devoted to the cause 
of liberty. It remains to follow his 
labors as a diplomatist in Europe, dur- 
ing the long struggle of his countrymen 
for independence. 


(To be concluded.) 
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SOME CHILD-TYPES OF BEAUTY 
By Marmaduke Humpbrey 


same general lines as its be- 
nighted and inevolved brethren 
in the lower social scale of the vegeta- 
ble world. The seed-mysteries advance 
life to the plain, closed bud ; this blows 
into the delicately pretty flower; its 
petalous frailty drops away and leaves 
an unbeautiful nondescript that rounds 
slowly out into the maturity of full 
fruitage. 
So the history of a fair woman is the 
history of—say, an apple. The arcana 


UMANITY develops along just the 


of birth yield an unpromising little 
thing that only a mother’s eyes could 
find beautiful. From the discomfort, 
both subjective and objective, of shape- 
less babyhood, grows the dainty pretti- 
ness of the child. Then this charm is 
lost in a transition stage where the 
apple-blossom beauty of childhood fades 
out ; where some of the features are too 
aggressive and others too timid ; where 
the hands are too large and the legs too 
long, and the feet clumsy and the joints 
loosely fitted ; where the hair is neither 

the short curls of child- 













Henrietta Bach. 
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j= 2] hood nor the glorious vest- 


ment of womanhood; 


>. 3 “| where the voice is neither 


2| prattle nor discourse; 
#i| where the eyes are uncer- 
tain between innocent girl- 
ish frankness and the new 
sentiments and diplomacies 
young womanhood falls 
heir to. Then, in good sea- 
son—lo! the rounded, ma- 
tured fruit that makes glad 
the eyes and the heart of 
man. 

Those who insist that 
marriage is a failure, would 
be inclined to carry my 
metaphor further and add: 
Then comes some Adam to 
pluck that apple, and both 
go out of Paradise together. 
But the trope is already too 
elaborate. 

Blear-eyed masculinity is 
generally blind to the rav- 
ishing beauties women 
claim to see in a new-born 
child. As in ethics certain 
matters are not technically 
moral, that is, they are nei- 
ther moral nor immoral ; 
so the average man (unless 
he be a father, in which 
case he is to be peremptor- 
ily challenged from the 
jury-box) is not able to see 
anything that has any deal- 














ings with beau- 
ty at all in the 
pink and limp 
little music- 
box women 
mysteriously 
hold together 
and converse 
with in pigeon- 
English and 
treat as an ob- 
ject of priceless 
virtu. 

But when 
three years 
have molded 
this shapeless 
clay—or tinted 
terra - cotta — 
into the sem- 
blance of a tod- 
dling child, 
then if there is 
any real beau- 
ty to be seen in 
its little face, a 
man will wax as 
enthusiastic as 
you could wish. 
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A Little Jean Crapaud. 
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no base alloy of 
utility. One is 
always dis- 
tracted from 
complete ap- 
preciation of 
the beauty of a 
grown-up, be- 
cause grown- 
ups are unfor- 
tunately meant 
for something 
—for mother- 
hood, father- 
hood, sewing, 
knitting,wood- 
splitting, bag- 
gage-smashing, 
bank-presiden- 
cy, or some- 
thing workaday 
and unhand- 
some of that 
sort. But a 


‘child is only a 


preparation. 
It toils not, nei- 
ther does it 
spin—tops ex- 


The beauty of a child is especially cepted. A child’s beauty isasacred thing. 
exquisite because it is sheer beauty, with It is not for long. 








Its enforced purity, 




















Young Italy. 


Young France. 
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its helpless delicacy, its unstudied graces, 
and its uncosmetic beauties—these are 
qualities that feed the new little flames 
of young motherhood into the strong 
steady glow of matronly fidelity. It is 
because of these qualities that the privi- 
lege of having three wishes granted was 
rescinded when our progenitors were 
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A pretty pass for affairs to come to! 

Science, having deepened and wid- 
ened most of the other mysteries con- 
nected with life, has only recently be- 
gun seriously to add to the problems 
surrounding maternity. Not the least 
of the thorns in science’ flesh is the dif- 
ficulty of deciding just why a child 





Marguerite. 
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evicted from Eden. Else, the race could 
not have advanced at all, and the pres- 
ent glories of evolution and civilization 
with its trolley-cars and X-rays could 
never have been consummated. For 
every mother would choose for her three 
wishes these three: First, that her 
first-born should stay a child always ; 
second, that her second babe should 
never grow up; and third, that all the 
rest of her children should remain chil- 
dren forever. 


should resemble its parents; why it 
should resemble one parent more than 
another, or a grandparent more than 
either ; why it should preserve in its 
little chalice ancestral traits, tribal 
characteristics, racial temperaments, and 
the attributes of its genus. In this 
more than Cretan labyrinth Weismann 
and other unspeakable statisticians and 
illogicians wander in sad confusion. 
Can they ever find the lost thread that 
will lead them out into clear day? 
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The sharp physical demarcation of 
races is especially remarkable. They 
are not so pronounced immediately after 
birth, but in a short while children’s 
original naturalization papers are inera- 
dicably stamped not only on their brows 
—like Cain’s brand—but all over and 
through them. It is a short-sighted 
nurse that would mistake a pickaninny 
for the scion of German nobility. But 
why should the darky’s skin be dark- 
ish? Science will tell you ponderously 
that the pigment-cells, etc., which is 
only beating noisily about the burning 
bush to conceal real ignorance of what 
is working in it. Why is the Ethiopi- 
an’s hair kinky? Why is the Eskimo 
a darky? Confidentially, the real rea- 
son is not hard to find. It is, Because. 

Most unthinking folk are inclined to 
deny beauty to the negro. Not every- 
body indeed is cosmopolitan enough to 
become enthusiastic over any beauty but 
that of his own country. But when one 
acquires by honest observation a sliding 
scale of ssthetié standards, he will find 








A Viennese 











The German Type. 


that the Ethiopian is not by 
any means necessarily un- 
handsome. Many will grant 
beauty to the mulatto, but 
will deny it to the full- 
blooded negro, showing that 
they have been chiefly con- 
vinced by the compromise 
with Caucasian color and 
feature. But the negro 
has in his way as great pos- 
sibilities as the Indian or 
any of the races we are 
wont to think heroic. 

It needs no cosmopolitan 
taste, however, to approve 
of the facial excellencies of 
the little pickaninny hidden 
romantically from fame as 
Alonzo. The eyes, jewel-like 
as a toad’s, the nose not yet 
oppressed by time, the lips 
similarly neglected, the ex- 
cellent child-contour of the 
face and the plump, pretty 
hand — these all combine 
into a picture of much real 
charm. 

The transition from 
*Lonzo to the two little 














look. 


possibly its chief charm. 


ful period. 


Italians is not so abrupt as one might 
think. Poets and novelists have rhap- 
sodized the degenerate descendants of 
Rome till every girl is supposed to be a 
Juliette and every youth a Tito Melema. 
Those that have travelled Italy know 
how much weight to give this super- 
stition ; but when the Italian is truly 
beautiful he or she is worth a long 


The little restraint this race puts on 
its emotions prints the character very 
plainly on the face. It is so with the 
French, too ; though these latter have 
less of the languor of the South. The 
cheery animation of the French face is 


The Austrians, and to a greater de- 
gree the Germans, are inclined to be 
stolider than the darker French, Span- 
ish, and Italians, but we have imported 
so much of the Teutonic element into 
our country that we, having once grown 
familiar with its face, first endured, then 
studied, and now appreciate it in its less 
gross aspects. The fatal German ten- 
dency to embonpoint leaves the child- 
hood of the race by far its most beauti- 


It may be due to family jealousy, but 
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whatever cause is to blame, the Ameri- 
can rarely finds the English race, either 
in childhood or maturity, satisfactory to 
his high standards of beauty. That this 
general opinion is held by other races 
than our disloyal stock is some substan- 
tiation of our position. To this rule 
there are, of course, exceptions of finest 
quality. 

The American type is distinct, and 
excellent manifestations of it are the 
frank, cheery beauty of “Marguerite,” 
and the independent and quite perfect 


| face of Henrietta Bach, a young violinist 


whose promise has led Madame Melba 


_ to make a protegée of her. 


The almost supreme esteem in which 


| American beauty is held throughout 
| the modern world is substantiation, too, 


for our modest admission that nature 
and art have nothing to offer superior 
to a well-made Yankee boy and girl. 
Common independence, with its result- 
ant confidence and cordiality of out- 
look upon the world, and its resultant 
development of individuality, have put 
the final touches on the handiwork of 
Nature. 
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B _LOODLESS yet fiercely con- 
|! | tended is the campaign now 
~ in progress on American soil. 
The weapons used are the bal- 
lot and the printing press ; 
millions are enlisted in the 
opposing armies, and the 
prize at stake is the most 
splendid within the gift of 
men. Indeed, a presidential contest 
has come to be a battle fought with all 
the skill and daring that great captains 
can exert and inspire. 

And how the veterans delight to 
dwell upon the great battles that have 
preceded the present one! Itisa pleas- 
ure to hear them describe the log-cabin 
and hard cider campaign of 1840, which 
resulted in the election of the elder 
Harrison. The fire of youthful enthu- 
siasm kindles again as they tell the 
story of the great throngs that followed 
the stump speakers into the fields, sang 
the campaign songs with mighty voice, 
drank hard cider and danced with glee 
about miniature log-cabins. That cam- 
paign was a noisy, exciting affair that 
appealed to both the eye and the ear. 
Those that followed, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were largely matters of hurrah 
and sentiment ; and ex-Governor Cur- 
tin, of Pennsylvania, once told me that 
the entire cost of the national campaign 
which ended in the first election of Lin- 
coln fell far below that of many a State 
canvass of the present time. 
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With the first Grant campaign, busi- 
ness men, alert, shrewd, and fond of 
system and order, began to take the 
management of politics into their hands. 
A radical change in methods and meas- 
ures was the result. This change had 
become conspicuous when the campaign 
of 1876 began. Samuel J. Tilden, 
Democratic candidate for President in 
the year named, had a gift for the man- 
agement of men on a large scale that 
amounted to genius. He saw that 
great issues which arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the masses, though most essen- 
tial, are not in themselves sufficient to 
insure success, but that much of the 
work to be effective must be done in 
secret, and that it is of the first im- 
portance that every voter should be 
brought into direct personal contact 
with the campaign management. This 
required a comprehensive system, great 
volumes of correspondence and limit- 
less use of printer’s ink—in a word, an 
organization that reached out and em- 
braced every home and fireside in the 
land and the operation of which involved 
the expenditure of vast sums of money. 
Time has stamped Mr. Tilden’s methods 
with the seal of success, and they have 
taken the place of those formerly em- 
ployed. 

Indeed, national campaigning has 
now become an exact science, the cost 
whereof is enormous. From sources 
entirely reliable I have learned that in 
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1880 the national committees of the 
two great parties each expended in 
round numbers about half a million 
dollars. Each campaign has consumed 
a larger sum total until, in 1892, each 
national committee collected and ex- 
pended over a million dollars, while 
about one-quarter of that sum passed 
through the hands of the several State 
committees. Thus it will be seen that 
in the brief period of sixteen years the 
money cost of acampaign has more than 
doubled. 

From whom in the main do these 
campaign funds come, and to what uses 
are they devoted ? 

The answer to the first part of this 
query is, From large corporations 
which, conservative and cautious, favor 
the retention of the party in power— 
many contribute to both sides desiring 
to have friends at court in any event— 
and from wealthy men, who are anxious 
for political preferment or take a pa- 
triotic pride in the success of their 
party. The charge that the greater part 
of the vast sums collected is used to 
corrupt voters and pur- 
chase votes, though often 
made, is a false and silly 
one. Nearly if not all of 
the moneys are needed for 
the legitimate expenses of 
the campaign. Four years 
ago the Republican na- 
tional committee expend- 
ed $200,000 in the publication and 
circulation of campaign documents ; 
another $200,000 was devoted to 
the campaign orators and their ex- 
penses. Something like 
$300,000 went to Con- 
gressional districts where 
the contest was close and 
the outcome doubtful, and 
where it was used to pay 
band hire and the cost of 
the uniforms of marching 
clubs and of parades and 
public meetings ; an ad- 
ditional $300,000 was 
sent to the chairmen of State com- 
mittees of doubtful States. The cost 
of maintaining the national headquar- 
ters and of the local campaign in New 
York City consumed the balance of the 
funds collected. 
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The expenses of the Democratic na- 
tional committee in 1892 varied in some 
minor details, but its funds were ex- 
pended through about the same channels, 
the campaign methods of both parties 
being very similar. The cautionof con- 
tributors, coupled to the close watch 
which one national committee keeps on 
the doings and disbursements of the 
other, reduces to a minimum the possi- 
bility of misappropriating campaign 
funds. Though they are disbursed in 
large measure on honor and a final ac- 
counting is seldom had, still their man- 
agement is governed as far as possible 
by strict business rules; and handled 
as they are by men of the highest 
character and integrity, instances in 
which they fail to reach the channels 
for which they were intended are very 
rare indeed. It can, I think, be said 
with truth that the funds of a national 
committee are as carefully managed as 
are those of any large business corpora- 
tion. 

Perhaps this is due in a measure to 
the fact that the chairman of a national 
committee is usually a man whose 
character and shrewdness command 
confidence and respect. The chair- 
man is almost always selected by the 
presidential candidate himself, and is 
a man in wlom the candidate places 
implicit confidence both as to his 

loyalty and his political 
wisdom. The place is 

one of honor from the 
politician’s standpoint, 
but it is also an ex- 

. tremely trying one, and 
‘'\ Marshall Jewell, who 
knew whereof he spoke, 
used to say that the 

man who was competent 

to run a national campaign, and who 
did it, was a fool. “If he is a poor 
man,” Jewell said, “ the same quali- 
ties that would enable him to direct 
a campaign committee would enable 
him to earn a great fortune ; and if 
he is a rich man he could hire some 
one elise to do the work while he did the 
heavy standing around, looked wise, and 
took all the glory of success.” Jewell 
spoke from experience. He was the 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee for several years, and while he 
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did his work with enthusiasm and some- 
times with success, he always spoke of 
it as foolish, when looked at from the 
point of view of personal considera- 
tion. 

The chairman is the head and front 
of the political forces of his side. But 
his task from beginning to end is a 
trying one. He is hunted from morn- 
ing to night by men who want to dip 
their hands into the committee’s treas- 
ury, and has to live almost in hiding to 
escape the swarms of bores and mendi- 
cants. The bulk of his work begins in 
midsummer, and from then until the 
close of the campaign he has hardly a 
moment he can call his own. He must 
heal all party differences and present an 
harmonious front to the public. Every 
petty dispute around the committee- 
rooms is so exaggerated by the opposi- 
tion that it needs great tact, great self- 
control, and great force of character to 
keep the diverse elements of a vast party 
organization together. A man of only 
ordinary executive ability would go 
crazy in a single day 
over the intricacies of 
the position. 

Most important of 
all, the chairman of a 
national committee 
must have a good pri- 
vate bank account. 
Contributions to the 
campaign fund at best 
are spasmodic, and of- 
ten are made in bulk 
only toward the close 
of the campaign. 
Chairmen have some- 
times advanced up- - 
ward of $300,000 and | 
$400,000, either from ~ 
their own resources or 
through pledges given 
by them. Often there 
is a deficit at the close 
of the campaign for ex- 
penses incurred at the 
last moment, which 
were beyond the con- 
trol of the auditing 
officers of the commit- 
tees. When a shortage 
of this kind occurs the 
chairman is expected 
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to make it good. In 1884, Benjamin F. 
Jones, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, made up out of his 
own pocket a deficiency of $100,000, 
and those in a position to know state 
that the debts of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee paid by Calvin S. 
Brice, after the close of the campaign 
of 1888, were rather over than under 
half a million dollars. 

Down to the present both the great 
parties have always had campaign head- 
quarters in New York. This year the 
Republican canvass is being conducted 
both from New York and Chicago, and 
the Democratic canvass from the city 
last named ; while great quantities of 
documents are distributed from Wash- 
ington by the Democrats, the Republi- 
cans, and the Populists. No two cam- 
paign committees organize on exactly 
the same lines, but there is a general 
similarity as a matter of course. Be- 
sides the chairman, there is always a 
secretary, a treasurer, a printing com- 
mittee, a speakers’ committee, and a 
committee on election 
methods. The secre- 
tary of the committee 
is the buffer to the 
chairman. His princi- 
pal duty is to entertain 
all the men who come 
to headquarters, and to 
fight off as adroitly as 
possible the swarm of 
people who seek to 
capture the place for 
purposes of their own. 

The treasurer is aid- 
ed in his work by a 
finance or advisory 
committee, general- 
ly composed of rich 
men, who give freely 
themselves and induce 
others to do the same. 
In some respects he is 
badgered even worse 
than the chairman, 
since he must not only 
secure funds sufficient 
to meet the enormous 
expenses of the cam- 
paign, but must so 
manage the moneys af- 
ter he has them in hand 
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as to prevent a deficit, or at least too 
great aone, at the end. If the treasurer 
is a methodical business man, and he 
generally is, he comes to be known as a 
hard man to get along with by the 
committee’s employees and even by 
some of the committeeman, early in the 
campaign. In 1888 John Wanamaker 
was at the head of the finance commit- 
tee which had in charge the work of 
raising the Republican campaign funds, 
and carefully supervised all disburse- 
ments, for which he received vouchers. 
Still, as I have already noted, the dis- 
bursement of the party funds is in 
large measure a matter of honor, and 
the innovation introduced by Mr. Wana- 
maker has not been repeated. 

The members of the printing com- 
mittee have a most important work to 
perform. Their first duty is to issue a 
political text-book containing the party 
platform and various keynotes of the 
campaign for the guidance of speakers 
and the enlightenment of the voters. 
The other literature circulated consists 
in the main of reprints of memorable 
speeches by distinguished party men. 


Often these 
speeches are the 
apparent out- 
come of congres- 
sional debates 
and nominally 
prepared to be 
spoken in the 
halls of Congress 
in reference to 
some pending 
legislation. They 
are generally 
crammed with 
statistics, and no 
party ever failed 
to be prepared 
with a volumi- 
nous array of fig- 
ures to show that 
the other party 
would bring ruin 


and desolation A Professional Looking for a Position, 


upon the coun- 

try, and that all its representatives are 
wasteful and extravagant if not corrupt. 
The advantage of congressional speeches 
is that they can be sent free through 
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A View at the Democratic Headquarters, New York. 
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the mails as parts of public documents, 
thus saving the postage. 

But a vast quantity of other matter 
besides speeches is sent out to rouse the 
intellectual sense or to fire the politi- 
cal heart of the country. Very often 
brief and trenchant cards and circulars, 
which pierce with a single shaft the ar- 
mor of the enemy, are employed with 
telling effect. In 1884 the famous 
“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion” ut- 
terance of Dr. Burchard was printed on 
small cards and distributed before the 
doors of all the Catholic churches in the 
country the Sunday before election. 
The effect of this manceuvre was most 
disastrous, and it had much to do with 
determining the result of the election 
two days later. 

The campaign of 1876 was the most 
remarkable in the history of the country 
for documentary work. Long before 
the national committees got into work- 
ing trim Mr. Tilden had organized what 
was facetiously termed a “literary bu- 
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reau,” and it proved a most effective ad- 
junct. His keen intellect comprehended 
fully the value of accurate information. 
He knew all the schemes of the enemy 
to misrepresent the issue and befog the 
voter with sophistries. He covered 
every point in the campaign with terse, 
vigorous pamphlets, which were sent in 
every direction in liberal quantities, 
and when the Democratic National 
Committee got organized, his plans were 
adopted and carried out. The result 
proved the wisdom of his forethought. 
It was to be expected that his vast fort- 
une would be used in his own behalf, 
and many wild stories were circulated 
as to the amount which was emptied 
from Tilden’s “barrel.” The fact was 
that in this legitimate work he expended 
about a quarter of a million of dollars. 
The literature of that campaign did 
much to set the principles and history 
of the Democratic party clearly before 
the country, and to pave the way for 
other victories. - The indications are 
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that the present campaign 
will be a memorable one 
for its documents. The’two 
national committees will 
probably spend $300,000 in 
their preparation, publica- 
tion, and circulation. This 
represents a mass of printed 
matter nearly large enough 
to fill a small freight train, 
and it is an open question 
whether or not too much 
money is spent in this way. 
However, such shrewd poli- 
ticians as Senators Quay 
and Hill are of the opinion 
that this plan of appeal has 
more influence on the wav- 
ering and doubtful than 
any other. 

Not less important in 
their way are the duties of 
the committeemen who di- 
rect the movements of the campaign 
orators. During the months of a na- 
tional campaign not less than two thou- 
sand speakers are kept constantly em- 
ployed by the State and national 
committees, the efforts of those under 
the direction of the national organiza- 
tions being as a rule confined to the 
close and doubtful States. The mem- 
bers of this class are nearly all men of 
national repute, and the task of the 
committeemen who direct their move- 
ments is neither an easy nor a pleasant 
one. Some orators decline to speak in 
small towns, and others of less extended 
fame insist upon being scheduled for 
speeches in the large cities. But the 
committeemen are usually successful in 
smoothing over these difficulties, in im- 
pressing them with the fields in which 
they can do the most good, and in per- 
suading them to accept the assignments 
for which they have been put down. 

Formerly the cost of stump speeches 
was the largest item in a bill of cam- 
paign expenses, but it is very different 
now. The great majority of campaign 
speakers, aside from their necessary ex- 
penses, receive no recompense for their 
services ; those of the first-class never 
do. Still there are quite a number of 
good speakers who are not only paid, 
but well paid for their speeches. Some 
receive $100 a week and expenses, and a 
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very few as high as $1,000 a week. 
There are not wanting those who make 
a business of campaign speaking and 
have no other regular means of support, 
though when this is known the orator is 
looked upon as a special pleader and his 
arguments carry little weight. The re- 
sult of this flood of campaign oratory is 
an open question. As Republican mass 
meetings are attended in the main by 
Republicans and Democratic mass meet- 
ings by Democrats, the number of con- 
verts made by them must be small. 
Still, they serve to create enthusiasm, to 
maintain and improve discipline, and, as 
it were, to close up the ranks. 

A national committee always devotes 
much time and money to the local cam- 
paign in New York City. A great many 
of the parades and processions in New 
York are arranged and prepared by the 
two national committees. It is an ele- 
ment in the campaign which, aside from 
the publicity given it by the press, 
really counts for little, but is a very ex- 
pensive one. A big parade, which means, 
of course, a torch-light parade, in New 
York costs from $12,000 to $20,000. 
The music, the flags and banners, the 
torches, the fireworks, the uniforms all 
cost money, to say nothing of the pay 
of the men who parade. It has been 
alleged that there are boys who turn 
out in all processions, and figure one 
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night as Republicans and 
the next as Democrats. A 
large public meeting in New 
York costs from $3,000 to 
$4,000, and at least a dozen 
are held during each cam- 
paign. It is safe to say that 
it costs each of the great par- 
ties $300,000 to run a presi- 
dential campaign in 
New York City, and this 

is exclusive of the offi- 
cial election expenses 
which, for city and United 
States officials, foot up near- 
ly $300,000 more. 

Aside from the duties al- 
ready mentioned, the nation- 
al committees keep up a wide 
correspondence. They are 
obliged to be informed of 
the progress of the campaign 
and to look out for the dis- 
puted points, as a general 
would support a weak spot 
in his army. Then there is 
a great deal of telegraphing to be done, 
and to prevent exposure of plans to the 
enemy, much of this must be done in ci- 
pher. Secrecy is absolutely necessary 
for political movements, as it is for mil- 
itary movements, and there probably 
never was @ national committee that did 
not make generous use of the cipher. 

Perhaps the most difficult duty of a 
national committee, the one that calls 
for the rarest use of skill and judgment, 
is how to place most effectively the 
funds and forces at their command. 
Time and money must not be expended 
where they are not needed, and at an 
early stage the doubtful States become 
the battle-ground of the campaign. 
This plan of procedure breeds trouble. 
The committee is often accused of fail- 
ure to appreciate the situation, of a lack 
of correct information as to which is 
the real battle-ground, of wasting its 
energies, or of neglecting the essential 
point of offence or defence. The com- 
mittee is likely to be charged with di- 
verting the finances to the aid of this 
or that local candidate, at the expense 
of some other more in need of support. 
But every national committee expects 
criticism of this sort, and when a vic- 
tory crowns the campaign, it is easy to 
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prove that everything was done for the 
best. Dorsey's “soap” and Dudley’s 
“blocks of five” are well remembered, 
and in the history of every campaign 
there is an unwritten story of money 
sent by the national committee to dis- 
tricts where it will “do the most good.” 

Last, but by no means least impor- 
tant, of the duties of a national com- 
mittee is what is known as polling the 
doubtful States ; that is, securing a sup- 
posedly correct and complete list of the 
voters in each such State. These lists 
often cost a great deal of money, and 
often are found to be faulty and incom- 
plete. However, this is to be expected 
when one considers the brief life of a 
campaign committee. Rarely does such 
a committee have more than three 
months in which to do its work ; a work 
demanding the creation of a vast busi- 
ness institution as well as a political 
machine. There are those who contend 
that campaign committees should be 
continuous in existence. Such an insti- 
tution, they argue, would have four years 
instead of three months in which to do 
its work, and its poll lists could be kept 
constantly revised, while its machinery 
would always be well oiled and efficient. 
The nearest approach to anything of 
that sort is furnished for the Republi- 
can party by the American Protective 
Tariff League. This institution, with 
headquarters in New York City, is con- 
stantly engaged in revising poll lists 
and in printing and circulating docu- 
ments. It employs a large number of 
people, and has its agents in every sec- 
tion of the country. 

Touching the question of permanency 
in the work of the national committees, 
it may be added that the managers in 
one of the great parties, who are also 
financiers, are seriously considering, as 
a business investment, the erection of 
large buildings, built with special refer- 
ence to the needs of campaign commit- 
tees, to be rented permanently to the 
organizations. Indeed, some of the 
shrewdest politicians believe that the 
development of the science of campaign- 
ing will in the near future compel each 
campaign committee to organize a bank 
or trust company to control its financial 
operations. This is an age of concen- 
tration, even in politics. 











MY QUEEREST CLIENT 
By Henry Austin 


by many the finest criminal law- 

yer in America, affectionately re- 
adjusted the daily carnation on his 
lapel, blew a soft cloud of fragrant 
smoke through his wide-nostrilled Ro- 
man nose, and replied to his little group 
of admiring cronies at the famous XXX 
Club : 

“It’s growing a little monotonous to 
have you boys demand a story every 
other day or so, but I suppose I shall 
have to yield and let you have one. 

“ Years ago, when I was called a little 
red-headed, cock-eyed shyster and no- 
body except’ myself ever dreamed I 
should one day be Governor of the 
grandest State in this truly glorious 
Union, I attracted some attention by the 
advice I gave to a client with a very bad 
case. I had been assigned to the de- 
fence by the judge and told to con- 
sult with my client in a private room of 
the hotel where sessions were being 
held. 

“T told the judge I was a greenhorn 
in law and didn’t want the case, because 
I didn’t think I could do justice to the 
prisoner. His Honor said, dryly: ‘The 
court will take care of that end. You 
just hear what the prisoner has to say 
and give him the best advice that a 
greenhorn can.’ The man confessed his 
guilt to me, and I advised him to make 
a run for liberty. He climbed out of 
the window and down a lightning-rod, 
and, for aught I know to the contrary, 
may be running yet. 

“T did this in perfect innocence, but 
when I reported the fact to the court 
there was the deuce to pay. Family 
and lodge influence alone saved me 
from disbarment; but it got into the 
papers, which, of course, took no stock 
in my protestations of innocence and 
held me up asa criminal shyster who 
would go almost any lengths for his 
criminal clients. 

“The abuse I received was the mak- 
ing of me, professionally, and I have 
often thought that, if I were to start life 
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again, I would employ newspapers to 
abuse me regularly as the very best 
kind of advertisement, the most certain 
derrick for lifting a man to fame and 
fortune. After that hotel episode pro- 
fessional criminals frequently sent me 
retainers, and I won ten suits in suc- 
cession by that sheer luck which comes 
at times to a young blockhead. 

“The last of these ten successful 
cases was the first one I tried for my 
Queerest Client. His name was Theo- 
dore C. Platt and he sent for me be- 
cause he had been arrested for robbing 
one Thomas Henderson, a well-known 
jeweller, of a package of loose diamonds 
valued at seven thousand dollars. The 
case had peculiar features. Platt, ac- 
cording to several witnesses, clerks in 
the jeweller’s shop, came in one Friday 
afternoon, asked to see several rings, 
bought one worth about three hundred 
dollars, displaying at the time a big roll 
of bills, and then asked to see some 
unset diamonds of larger value. Four 
packages in succession were shown to 
him and by some legerdemain he man- 
aged to walk off with the most valuable, 
saying he would call again next day and 
decide just what stones he wished to 
buy. The loss was discovered about 
five minutes after he left the store and 
a description was furnished to the po- 
lice. 

“The next morning one of the jewel- 
ler’s clerks met my client in a suburb 
and had him arrested. He indignantly 
protested that he was not the man and 
could readily prove his innocence. He 
asked the officer to give him the names 
of some good lawyers and mine among 
others was mentioned. When I called 
at the prison, this was my client’s com- 
munication to me: 

“ «Tam Theodore C. Platt, a machinist 
by trade, an inventor by profession. I 
was never in my life at Henderson’s 
jewelry store. I don’t even know 
where it is. I was engaged in a 
poker game all yesterday afternoon, 
and here are the names of the men 
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with whom I was playing and from 
whom I had won twenty-eight dollars 
when I quitted the game at six o’clock. 
You can get their affidavits as to my 
presence there, and probably Hender- 
son will apologize and drop this case 
against me. If he doesn’t, why, these 
gentlemen are all highly respectable and 
you can simply prove to the court an 
alibi. In the meantime, here is a re- 
tainer. Is it enough?’ 

“T bowed and asked my client if 
he had anything else to say. He hadn’t 
and I withdrew. I went to see his 
poker friends. They had all four 
known Mr. Platt since he had resided 
in their neighborhood, and he had 
played poker with them once or twice a 
week for several months. A finer gen- 
tleman, a more gracious winner or grace- 
ful loser, they had never met. 

“They were indignant at his arrest 
and willing to go bail for him to any 
amount within reason. He had played 
with them all the afternoon of Friday 
from 2.30 till 6, and as Henderson 
claimed that it was in the middle of the 
afternoon when Mr. Platt had robbed 
him, a clearer case of alibi couldn’t have 
been found or constructed. I had him 
out on bail at once, and I threatened 
Henderson with a suit for damages if he 
pressed the case. 

“The jeweller was an obstinate man 
and, like his clerks, was certain that he 
recognized Platt as the man who had 
stolen his diamonds. The case came to 
trial. 

“ Henderson and his four clerks swore 
positively that my client, Platt, was in 
their store Friday afternoon between 
four and five, and that a few minutes 
after his departure the package he had 
been handling was missed. My four 
good men and true swore that he was 
winning jack pots at that time three 
miles away. 

“T made an interesting speech on the 
subject of mistaken identity, repicturing 
all the famous cases, and after a glow- 
ing tribute to my client’s character 
closed with an appeal to the jury to 
acquit him without leaving their seats. 

“They did so, and Mr. Theodore C. 
Platt walked out of the court-room a 
free man, saying that he would come to 
my office the next day to talk further 
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with me on the subject of suing the 
jeweller for damages. 

“The next morning my client appear- 
ed rather early and, after the usual 
courtesies, drawled between puffs of 
smoke : ‘My dear sir, here’s another 
check for your services; but I have 
concluded not to prosecute Henderson 
for his blunder, unpleasant and costly as 
it has been to me. I will tell you why. 
I studied the faces of his witnesses 
and his own and I feel quite certain 
they all swore to what they believed to be 
the truth. It is quite possible, although 
no face at all similar to mine appears 
in the Rogue’s Gallery, that there may 
be a rogue who closely resembles me. 
So I am going to be a good Chris- 
tian and forgive this jeweller for his 
blunder. But,’ he arose to go, and a 
pleasant smile, the thief of care, stole 
over his face,as he added: ‘In case my 
double should get me into trouble again, 
let me have one of your cards, and, if 
you move to another city, be sure to 
send me your address in care of the 
Traders’ Bank, at Baltimore. The cash- 
ier there is an old friend of mine, dat- 
ing back to boyhood. I hope I shall 
never again need your services in this 
way, but I have taken a fancy to you 
since that fine speech you made and 
I think you are a coming man. Per- 
haps, too, I may wish you to patent 
several inventions for me. Tell me one 
thing frankly, have I paid you enough? 
This is my first employment of a gentle- 
man of your profession and I wish to do 
the proper thing.’ 

“Glancing at the check in my hand, 
I answered with a low bow of gratitude : 
‘More, more than enough. You area 
princely client.’ Mr. Platt bowed and 
departed. 

“Four years after that, when this 
episode had slipped into the back- 
ground of my legal memory, I had a tele- 
gram asking me to come at once to 
a large city, an hour’s ride by rail 
from Boston. It was signed ‘T. C. 
Platt,’-and my first fancy when I saw 
the signature was that the New York 
statesman of like name needed my ser- 
vices. But I found on re-reading it that 
the writer was in jail, and I knew that 
the famous Platt was too live a poli- 
tician to get into the Tombs. 
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“It was my unlucky client, and the 
case was even more peculiar than the 
jewelry one. The president of the 
First National Bank had been made 
the victim of an amazingly audacious 
forgery. His private office was within 
eye-range of the paying teller and cash- 
ier. As he was a charitable man, he had 
many applications for money. He was 
known to give checks frequently of con- 
siderable amounts, which were cashed 
in the front office almost under his 
nose ; and once or twice in his life he 
had given or lent his check for as 
much as twenty-five thousand at once. 

“One pleasant day Mr. T. C. Platt, 
whom he had known for over a year and 
who was known by sight to the other 
bank officials, called at his private office 
about eleven o’clock, talked with him 
about investing in a new invention and, 
after getting his promise to consider 
the matter, left him. Platt, or his 
double, sauntered up to the paying tel- 
ler’s window and presented the pres- 
ident’s check for $20,000, payable to 
bearer. ‘How will you have the money ?’ 
‘In thousand-dollar bills,’ was the reply. 
The cash was handed over without hesi- 
tation. The signature was clear and the 
teller had seen the presenter of the 
check closeted with the president ; more- 
over, knew him by sight. 

“Not till afternoon was the fraud dis- 
covered. The following morning Mr. 
Platt, who was living in a small flat not 
very far from the bank, was arrested 
on the street. His amazement was ex- 
treme, but he conducted himself with 
dignity, and before attempting to get 
bail sent for me. I had him out in less 
than an hour. It was even a more per- 
fect case of alibi than his former experi- 
ence, for the witnesses were the cashier 
and officials of another bank, the Second 
National, in another part of the city. 
My client, as the cashier and the others 
were ready to testify, at the time the 
fraud was committed was talking with 
the cashier of the Second National, 
whom he had known for several years. 

“T went to the president of the First 
National and laid the facts before him. 
He was on pleasant visiting terms with 
the cashier of the Second and, after 
going down to that bank and discuss- 
ing the mystery with all the witnesses 
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there, he had the excellent sense to 
apologize to my client and to offer pub- 
lication of a profuse apology in the 
press. My client graciously waived that 
right, saying that a simple statement to 
the effect of a mistake in identity would 
be sufficient. This was made, and then 
the president of the First National in- 
sisted, for he was a man who did noth- 
ing by halves, that he ought to be per- 
mitted to pay my fee. This my Queerest 
Client would not allow, and after a 
pleasant chat the banker yielded, saying : 

“*Mr. Platt, since I have been talk- 
ing with you this time I have become 
quite convinced that I was in grievous 
error. Your double’s face is the exact 
image of yours; but now I notice a 
slight difference in the tones of the 
voice.’ 

“Mr. Platt laughed softly and replied 
with a smile whose quintessential queer- 
ness haunts me still, though I deemed 
it at the time quite natural: ‘My dear 
sir, 'm glad to hear you say that. I 
was beginning to believe my double was 
a complete imitation of me, and that 
kind of imitation is not the sincerest 
sort of flattery. Indeed, I will go fur- 
ther, and at the risk of seeming an utter 
idiot in the estimation of such men as 
you and Mr. Ludlow, I will admit that I 
have been on the point of thinking my 
double was really another edition of my 
simple self; in brief, what the Theoso- 
phists would call my ‘astral body ’— 
though what use an astral can make of 
bank-notes and diamonds I’m if I 
know. 

“*Tell this gentleman, Mr. Ludlow, 
of my astral’s first offense. You can 
tell it better than I.’ 

“JT told the story for the banker’s 
benefit, and while telling it my eye 
lighted on a remarkably beautiful dia- 
mond that my client was wearing on 
the left-hand marriage finger. Strange 
to say, that diamond disconcerted me. 
It seemed almost to say to my mind, 
while I was glibly explaining Mr. Platt’s 
poker-game alibi: ‘You're a liar, a well- 
paid legal liar, and you know it. Platt 
stole those gems—me among them— 
and you ought to have known it at the 
time, just as now you ought to know 
that he has swindled this honest and 
benevolent old banker.’ 
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“Tam not a fanciful man, and I was 
amazed with myself for having suc- 
cumbed momentarily to so absurd an 
hallucination. I am told, however, by 
psychologists that it is a common phe- 
nomenon for a dazzling or glittering 
object to cause peculiarly strange im- 
pressions on an unguarded or unpre- 
pared mind. When I concluded the 
brief narrative of my client's ‘first of- 
fense,’ which I did rather lamely and 
not in crisp, well-cut phrases, the banker 
said: ‘Mr. Platt, if I were you, I should 
be willing to spend a good deal of 
money running to earth your criminal 
impersonator. I should be afraid that 
some day he might get me into worse 
trouble, such as a sudden pistol-shot 
from an angry or jealous husband.’ 

“ The banker sighed a little—over the 
grave of his own gay youth, perhaps— 
and Mr. Platt answered, with great ear- 
nestness : ‘I must take my chances, I sup- 
pose, but I candidly own that I shall 
hope to shake this periodical thief of 
my identity in some way ; for, like most 
men, I have a vein of superstition in my 
nature, and the fancy that my double 
will not fail if he tries a third time to do 
me up, has fastened on my mind like a 
hawk on a hen.’ 

“Some other parting talk we had, 
and then my client and I went out. He 
handed mea handsome check with the old 
remark : ‘Is it enough?’ and then, on my 
bowing, added: ‘I am greatly cut up 
over this thing, though I trust I didn’t 
show how much. I am going West to 
bury myself for several years. I shall 
keep away from any possible environ- 
ment where crime can be committed 
either through me or against me.’ 

“Three years later Mr. Platt tele- 
graphed me from New York. He had 
been arrested in a third case, uglier still. 
He had given bail, but was apparently 
possessed by a certain terror, and his 
manner was by no means so easy as be- 
fore. 

“‘He was accused of having chloro- 
formed Mrs. Willie Van Rox, a lady of 
wealth, who had met him in the private 
parlor of a certain New York hotel. 
She was wearing valuable jewels, worth, 
according to her husband’s estimate, 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars, and 
she confessed to her husband, when she 


came to her senses (he having been sum- 
moned by the proprietors, who knew 
her by sight), that she had made the ac- 
quaintance months before of Mr. T. C. 
Platt, a most fascinating man, who 
alienated her affections and then per- 
suaded her to elope with him and wear 
her jewels in celebration of the joyous 
occasion. 

“ She had dressed up in her best, and 
her trunks had been smuggled out to a 
steamer, and she met her captivator to 
lunch once more in dear old New York 
before going abroad forever. But the 
base villain, neglectful of her charms, 
had chloroformed her and made off with 
her gems. She described him and the 
place where he lived—an old-fashioned 
little house on East Eighteenth Street, 
with a garden in front. When the de- 
tectives called there with the husband 
about three hours later they found the 
house closed. They forced an entrance 
and were examining the contents, when 
in walked Mr. Platt and demanded, in a 
dreamy, yet masterful, manner to what 
in the devil’s name he was indebted for 
such a burglarious visit. 

“ When informed, he protested entire 
innocence of the crime, though admit- 
ting ‘that he knew the lady slightly. 
But he was ready to prove that he 
hadn’t been in New York since morn- 
ing; in fact, had just returned from 
Brooklyn, where he had been engaged 
in some experiments in psychic science 
with one Professor Wines, a famous 
hypnotist. The husband, a fiery little 
fellow, wished to kill him on general 
principles and try the case afterwards. 
The detectives prevented this. He was 
placed under arrest, gave bail at once, 
and sent for me. 

“ His account in the legal confessional 
was this: He had been carrying on a 
clandestine affair of a sentimental nature 
with the lady in question, or the ques- 
tionable lady, but he swore by all the 
gods at once it had been purely platonic 
-—nothing worse, indeed, than secretly 
dining: together now and then. He said 
the lady wished to elope, for she thirsted 
after notoriety and considered her hus- 
band humdrum. Mr. Platt, however, 
had stoutly refused to go the length of 
a trip to Europe, saying to me, with a 
rather wicked man-of-the-world grin, 
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that he had been sick of the affair for 
some time, and didn’t care to be seasick 
of it also. 

“His honest opinion was that, in re- 
venge for his refusal to humor her per- 
versity, the lady had put up this job on 
him. Luckily he had, as before, an ab- 
solutely irrefragable alibi, but it was of 
a kind he was extremely sensitive about 
making public. The long and short 
was this: His friend, Professor Wines, 
had been using him as an hypnotic sub- 
ject over in Brooklyn—had often done 
so before in the interests of that science 
—and at the very time of the alleged as- 
sault with chloroform and robbery of 
the dame aux bijoux Mr. T. C. Platt was 
in a trance and being studied by various 
gentlemen in Brooklyn. He had only 
come out of this hypnotic state an hour 
before the visit to his house by the de- 
tectives. 

“ Naturally he shrank very much from 
the notoriety that must attach to such a 
case, if exploited in the press, and he 
feared Professor Wines might like to 
give an exhibition in court of his pe- 
culiar power over him. I went to see 
the witnesses and the professor, and 
found the alibi as perfect as usual, and, 
just as Mr. Platt had surmised, Profes- 
sor Wines was only too eager to prove 
his hypnotic powers in court. I found 
Mrs. and Mr. Willie Van Rox’s lawyers 
a pair of obstinate fools, who would not 
yield to reason in advance, but were de- 
termined to press the case. It was set 
for three weeks ahead. 

“Five days later Mr. Platt wired for 
me. Icameatonce. He was in bed, a 
ghastly wreck of the strong, handsome 
man of middle age that he had been. 
In so few days I never saw so sudden a 
change. 

“*T am stricken,’ he said, ‘with a 
mortal malady. My death is only a few 
days distant. Make my will at once.’ 

“ A queer, but satisfactory, document 
it was. Every dollar of his well-invested 
property he left to me, his lawyer, mak- 
ing me sole administrator of the estate 
in consideration of my services and ap- 
preciation of my character, as he was 
pleased to insist on my writing down, 
much to the deflowering of my modesty. 

“ « There is only one thing more to do,’ 
said Mr. Platt in a husky voice. ‘In 
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my safe-deposit box—here is the key— 
you will find a little sealed package. 
Please send it by express after my death, 
with a letter announcing that fact, to 
Mr. Matthew Bartley, care of the cashier 
of the Traders’ Bank, in Baltimore. 
That's all, and now I must try to die as 
easy as I can.’ 

“TI tried hard to cheer up my queer 
client ; but I could see the sign of death 
on him. He had the very best medical 
attendance, but he passed away the very 
day before his case was to be tried— 
much to my regret, for I will confess I 
feared that with him died a secret. I 
had one little hope, however. 

“The funeral over, I wrote to the 
cashier of the Traders’ Bank and re- 
quested the address of Mr. Bartley. 
The reply was briefly that any communi- 
cation for the gentleman addressed to 
the cashier's care would reach him. 
Then I wrote to Mr. Bartley that, if he 
would present himself at my office, I 
would take pleasure in handing him a 
package from the late Mr. T. C. Platt. 

“ About two weeks later I got a letter 
from London expressing profound re- 
gret for Mr. Platt’s demise and bidding 
me send the package in care of the 
cashier of the Traders’ Bank, who would 
keep it till the writer’s return from 
Europe, or else send it to the care of Bar- 
ing Brothers in London. It was imma- 
terial to Mr. Bartley, as he expected to 
remain in Europe the rest of the year, 
and was now on the point of going to 
Brussels, where I might address him, if 
any further correspondence was neces- 
sary. 

“Tt flashed across me, being a criminal 
lawyer, that Brussels was a place where 
a criminal felt especially safe, there be- 
ing no extradition treaty with Belgium 
at that time. My mind was made up 
instantly. I had been working very 
hard. I needed a rest. I would go to 
Brussels and hand the mysterious pack- 
age to Mr. Bartley in person. He must 
know its contents, and, if I opened it in 
his presence and demanded a receipt 
therefor, I could give an excellent rea- 
son for gratifying my curiosity, namely, 
that my action was merely a matter of 
precaution on account of the possibly 
great value of the trust or bailment. 

“TI took the next steamer and went to 
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Brussels, registered (in such bad hand- 
writing that no man could read it) at 
the same hotel where Mr. Bartley was 
staying, and then I did something which 
I have always thought peculiarly clever. 
I went out and got the card of a jewelry 
firm. This I sent up to Mr. Bartley’s 
room by a bell-boy, telling him in 
French, which I speak like a Belgian, 
that I wished to show the American 
millionaire some remarkably fine jewels. 

“The bait was taken. Mr. Bartley 
told the bell-boy to bring me up. When 
I entered, the room was rather dark and 
the occupant was writing at a small 
table with his back toward the door. 

‘Here is the gentleman,” said the 
bell-boy and retired. 

“ * Just one moment, Monsieur, if you 
please, and meantime seat yourself,’ said 
a rather familiar voice in fairly good 
French. 

“He languidly finished his writing ; 
then wheeled about suddenly. I sprang 
up, crying : 

“« «Platt, by all that’s —— ’ 

“ The next instant I was covered by a 
derringer, and in a cool voice, just like 
Platt’s, the gentleman said : 

“ «Be quiet and tell me who you are 
and what you want with me.’ 

“<«Sir,’ said I, ‘you can put away 
that little pop-gun. I have looked can- 
non in the face. Iam General Benjamin 
F. Ludlow at your service, heir and ad- 
ministrator of the late T. C. Platt of 
New York and bringer of a box of— 
ahem—I suppose, family jewels to you. 
I think, however, you will have to prove 
who you are ; for, if I didn’t know that 
my client was dead and buried, I should 
be willing to swear on the Bible, Koran 
and Talmud combined, that you are 
T. C. Platt and no other.’ 

“He laid aside his revolver, laughed 
pleasantly, offered me a cigar—which I 
took as a kind of fragrant retainer—and 
said, in a quiet voice : 

**T can prove Iam Matthew Bartley, 
and, if you will give me that little bun- 
dle, I will show you its contents.’ 

“TI hesitated a moment. But as a 
lawyer and as a gentleman in whom a 
trust had been reposed, what right had 
I to refuse ? 

“Before opening the package Mr. 
Bartley handed me a piece of paper—a 
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check to bearer on Baring Brothers—and 
said: ‘General, this is a little retainer in 
case I should ever need your services.’ 

“Then he broke the seals and poured 
out on the table a cascade of brilliancy 
and beauty, necklace, bracelets, rings 
and so forth, worth a fortune. 

«Mrs. Willie Van Rox’s jewels,’ I cried. 

“* Possibly once,’ he replied ; ‘I don’t 
keep tab on American society dames, 
their jewels end their heart-affairs. All I 
know is that in the future these things 
will be worn by Mrs. Bartley that is to 
be. They may not be quite stylish 
enough for her; but I can have them 
reset to suit her taste, eh, General ?’ 

“The charming rascal purred a laugh 
and leaned back in his chair. 

«Tell me all about Platt and your- 
self,’ I said. 

“*Why, General, your own imagi- 
nation surely can fill the bill. Platt— 
dear old man, I’m sorry he has pegged 
out, for he was true as steel—and my- 
self have been partners ever since the 
day we met and realized our oneness in 
height, hair, eyes, features, voice, man- 
ner, gait and, if you please, in business 
ability—talent for banking other peo- 
ple’s money. Nobody ever saw us to- 
gether, but when any coup was to be 
made by Platt I had always an alibi 
ready with associations carefully worked 
up in advance. Platt was wonderfully 
dexterous and frequently got away with 
things, where no shadow of suspicion 
attached to him and where it wasn’t 
necessary to prove any alibi. ‘That for- 
gery on the bank, however, and this last 
jewel case Platt ought not to have done. 
It was wrong. The risks were too great. 
But he had grown a little bit vain of his 
powers and after all, poor fellow —Mr. 
Bartley actually rubbed a tear from his 
cheek—‘I suppose Mrs. Van Rox, plus 
her jewels, was a temptation too great to 
be resisted.’ 

“ «Well, Mr. Bartley, may I ask, as 
your counsel, now that your partner has 
demised, what are you are going to do?’ 

“¢General Ludlow,I am rich. I have 
invested my profits carefully for years. 
I intend to retire and reform.’ 

“And he did,” added General Ludlow, 
after a reminiscent pause: “ he is now a 
member of Congress and the pillar of a 
church out West.” 
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A STORY THAT MAY TURN LIGHT ON SOME LINGERING SUPERSTI- 
TIONS ABOUT EDITORS 


By F. C. Bray 


—If there be a divinity that yet doth hedge an editor, 


Pray, find it. 
L 


WEATHER INDICATIONS: 
For July—Fair; light variable winds, 
changing to south ; rising temperature. 


JOURNALISM AS A CAREER. 


Mr. Frep Graves had no quarrel with 
destiny. Journalism as a career claimed 
him in those essay days when he wrote 
of “The Power of the Press” and 
“Newspaper Government of the United 
States,” and quoted Napoleon’s saying, 
“Four hostile papers are to be feared 
more than a thousand bayonets.” Fred 
knew that all he needed was a start, 
and he secured a start at the usual bar- 
gain. The bargain consisted, first, of 
an offer from relatives in New York to 
house and feed one college graduate, 
and second, the privilege of reporting 
on a metropolitan journal, at $8 per 
week. 

After two years or less as metropoli- 
tan reporter, Fred Graves became a con- 
firmed believer in a kind of newspaper 
worker’s creed, which declares that 
there .is left but one position altogether 
to be desired in the profession now- 
adays—that one not too far, but farther, 
from the madding crowd of pen-pushers 
striving to please other fools. “Take 
hold of a daily in a smaller city,” the 
boys said, “ where you can amount to 
something as a personality. The mana- 
gers of metropolitan news machines 
have killed off all great editors ; a pub- 
lisher simply substitutes the business 
name of a paper for the ‘we’ of an ex- 
tinct editor ;—who knows the difference 
or cares a rap? Here for never so long, 
we have only the prospect of becoming 
worn-out pencil-stubs some day. In a 
town that is not so large and not too 


small a man may hope to keep his 
health, and if he should not gain wealth 
he may enjoy a degree of independence 
and have the satisfaction of being rated 
as an individual of more or less impor- 
tance to himself and his environment.” 
With such influences about him it 
will scarcely be considered strange that 
Fred should consult a medium for pros- 
pects. Here is what the medium said : 


WANTED—Only Republican morning pa- 
per in flourishing city of 40,000 offers induce- 
ments to editor of experience and education, 
one accustomed to managing departments, 
not over 85. References. Address, own 
handwriting, Box 846. 


Ten days later Mr. Fred Graves, edi- 
tor, made “His First Appearance” in 
The Eden Morning Gazette (Daily and 
Weekly. Official paper of the City) in 
part as follows : 


GOOD-MORNING ! 


The Gazette greets its readers this morning 
under new editorial management: Eden’s 
favorite morning paper is the recognized Re- 
publican organ of this section of the com- 
monwealth, but it will be indispensable to 
that member of any party who expects to 
keep informed on the political as well as the 
general news of the day. Without promis- 
ing too much, we assure the public that The 
Gazette will be interesting. Careful, con- 
scientious newspaper work, both editorial 
and local, will characterize the volume for 
the coming year--features that will be ap- 
preciated by a reading public, making it 
possible for the paper to enter every home 
without demoralizing its inmates or diminish- 
ing their respect for the English language. 
Reliable first; conversative but not stupid ; 
enterprising in all legitimate lines, we mean 
to merit confidence and support. The Gazette 
has the only morning press franchise in 
Eden, and with increased mechanical facilities 
and news service will speak for itself as the 
days go by. We believe there is room for a 
first-class live morning newspaper in this pro- 
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gressive city. The Gazette shall always be 
found serving the best interests of this mu- 
nicipality without fear or favor. 

Tue Epitor. 


CITY LIGHTING. 


The taxpayers who foot the city bills are 
entitled to the best service for their money. 
The most enlightened municipalities in the 
United States are already of the opinion that 
it pays for the community to own and operate 
gas and electric light works as well as water 
works, not to say telephone and street railway 
lines. Private corporations have thoroughly 
demoralized the administrations of many 
cities in securing franchises for their own 
benefit. It would seem to be only common 
business sense for the people to lessen taxes 
by the amount of the profits which now go to 
the companies. That better service at cheaper 


The staff of The Eden Morning Ga- 
zette had long consisted nominally of four 
persons: the editor, telegraph editor, 
and two reporters, known respectively 
as city editor and assistant city editor. 
The Business Manager was not included 
in the make-up of the staff. That is 
part of the story. 

“Tve often thought,” said he, “ that 
it would be a good scheme to get the 
editors down here for a morning or two, 
instead of letting them sleep in peace 
till noon after getting out a paper. 
People who want to see ‘the man who 
put that piece in the paper’ have mostly 
come and gone by that time, and as I 
am the one responsible character in 
sight, I catch it.” 

“Nothing dangerous the first day, I 
hope ?” said the Editor. 

“Oh, no. They understand that a 
new man has hardly got his bearings 
yet, and don’t take things so seriously 
when they learn the circumstances. 
Just look out a little for breaks like that 
‘City Lighting’ editorial this morn- 
ing. Bids are before councils now. 
President Smith of the Citizens’ Com- 
pany wasin a few moments ago. I want 
you to meet Smith ; you'll like him. The 
telephone people rang us up at nine 
o'clock this morning to know what on 
earth had hit the Gazette. Grady, of 
the Gazette board of directors, you 
know, is a stockholder in the telephone 
company, and election nights they fur- 
nish extra operators to cover the en- 


tire county. I supposed a street-car 
book transferred to your name would 
be here before this; I sent the old one 
down yesterday.” 

“But,” interrupted Fred, “what has 
that to do with the principle of municipal 
ownership, in the interest of the people ? 
Any person is a fool to think he can 
buy editorial opinions. If the compa- 
nies were obliged to pay for the advertis- 
ing of improvements for their schedules 
and announcements, and for making 
known their general importance to the 
standing and growth of the community, 
the books for a single year would plain- 
ly show who had the favor side of the 
ledger. My contract 2 

*“* Now there’s no use getting excited. 
Only don’t shoot in the air. Just be 
sure that you have friends back of what 
you propose, and then push it through. 
If you don’t have them, why the paper 
becomes a laughing stock ; people say 
it never gets there. What we want to 
do is to make friends. The Gazette 
needs them, and it won't do to drive 
printing away from the job department ; 
the job department is paying fairly well 
now. In the big cities, I know, it’s dif- 
ferent. There individuals don’t count. 
There are too many of them ; you don’t 
have to pay much attention to any one 
in particular. But in a town of this 
size friends can make you or enemies 
down you. It is a personal matter, you 
see ; everybody takes it so.” 

“Tf you expect me to spend all 
my time trying to find out who may 
be hit before I dare to write,” ventured 
Fred, “ how shall I get time to write? I 
had an idea that an editor was engaged 
to write.” 

“You've the right idea, of course,” 
suavely suggested the Business Man- 
ager, and he continued: “Make your 
fight on national party issues. The 
campaign for Congress is coming on, 
and you can handle that to good advan- 
tage on national lines.” 

Fred had plainly not reached editorial 
paradise, and he felt like throwing up 
his job at once. 

It is all very well for economists to 
declare that the wage-worker can quit 
work if he is not satisfied. May be he 
can, and perhaps he cannot. That 
depends largely on circumstances. Even 
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the economist does not guarantee him 
another job. The cold comfort of quit- 
ting is poor food for brainworkers these 
days. And there are many reasons 
stronger than the old-school economic 
reasons for deciding to make the best 
of a contract that has already begun to 
bind painfully. It must be remembered 
also that Fred was imbued with the be- 
lief that editorial character had a better 
chance to assert itself in a small city 
than in a metropolis. If not there, 
where? ‘True, the small town was per- 
sonal as the great town was imper- 
sonal, That was one of the advantages 
the city men had dwelt upon. One 
could be of some appreciable standing, 
of marked individuality, of recognized 
usefulness—could make oneself felt ! 


The new editor, during his first week, 
reproduced a few clippings from neigh- 
borhood exchanges in the Gazette, with 
characteristic modesty : 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


The Gazette is to be congratulated on its 
new editor, Mr. Fred Graves. Mr. Graves is 
young in years but old in experience, having 
served on the staff of one of the great New 
York dailies. He is a genial gentleman, and 
will be a great addition to Eden’s newspaper 
fraternity.— Hden Hvening Journal, July 1. 

Mr. Graves, the Gazette’s new editor, be- 
lieves that Eden needs a live morning paper. 
The News hopes Eden will get it. — Hden 
Evening News, July 1. 

We learn that Mr. Graves, the new Gazette 
editor, is a former Eden County boy. Older 
residents will remember his father, who was 
at one time engaged in business here. Mr. 
Graves has our best wishes for success. — 
Sherwin Weekly Echo, July 5. 


IL. 


WEATHER INDICATIONS : 

For August — Warm and dry; drought 
prevailing over large sections; occasional 
showers, 


THE GRIND. 


On a country weekly the editor is 
supposed to have time. On a metro- 
politan daily the editor is said to have 
a salary. The editor of a morning daily 
in an overgrown village has neither time 
nor salary to speak of. 


Take part of Fred’s schedule for a 
single day : 


12 m.—Out of bed. 

12.15.—A printed copy of The Gazette in 
hand, which most subscribers have read hours 
before. 

12.20.—Appetite spoiled. The story of a 
second Johnstown flood is headed, ‘* Horrible 
Holocaust.” Ten lines of the editorial on 
‘‘ Woman Suffrage” are missing. They turn 
up farther on in the middle of a sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Smallman, of the First Presby- 
terian Church, on ‘‘ Hell.” (If he left every- 
thing O. K. at the office at 3 a.m., an editor 
never yet saw an issue of his paper as he in- 
tended it to be, albeit the majority of mistakes 
are undetected by the readers.) 

1.30 p.M.—At the office, marking parts of the 
daily to be transferred to the weekly edition. 

By 2 or 2.15.—The business manager has: 
had his say. Afternoon events to be covered 
have been divided up among the local force, 
and special assignments outlined. 

2.380.—Correspondence. 

2.31.—Mrs. James, who called in the morn- 
ing before the editor came down, has returned 
to have that item about the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Committee corrected—her name is not Mrs. 
Jones as it appeared in the paper; she does 
not see how such a blunder could have been 
made. 

2.33.—" Civitas” is waiting to get his com- 
munication, one column long, on Eden’s 
Water Supply, which was crowded out of 
this morning’s issue. He says the Journal 
will be very glad to print it this evening. He 
takes it away ! 

A committee of three from the Sons of Rec- 
reation wish to leave two tickets for their an- 
nual ball. They come to request the editor to 
send a man to give the order a good write-up. 

There are others wanting write-ups who 
need not be mentioned. 

By Four o’clock.—Between interruptions, 
looked at twenty - three exchanges, some 
of which come in exchange for complimen- 
tary notices. Thought of a great editorial to 
write when he gets time, but fixed up a batch 
of local matters that needed to be handled 
with some care. Replenished the supply of 
reprint ‘‘ fillers” in case copy should run 
short. Inspiration worked fast enough to 
produce one space ed. on ‘‘ Incompetent 
Democracy” and three paragraphs like: 
‘¢The new congressional oratory is silver 
brand, instead of silver tongued.” 

Dinner at five o’clock. 

6.30 p.m.—Real day’s work begins. 

7.00.—Composition called. That means 
that the printers must have copy to put into 
type, all of which is supposed to pass through 
the editor’s hands, 

8.00.—First rush over. Two local men 
start for two evening meetings apiece, besides 
their regular police and hotel routines. 

Editor due at the Board of Trade. (No re- 
port ina town of Eden’s size can atone for 
failure to appear in person. The editor of the 
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Evening Journal is sure to be there. Further- 
more, instead of hurrying back to work after 
the meeting, the Journal man can go to bed 
and sleep over it and the next day change the 
Morning Gazette’s photographic report for his 
paper to suit certain parties concerned who 
find that what they said does not look so well 
in print as they expected. The Journal makes 
friends.) 

8.15.—The telegraph editor reigns supreme 
in the editorial rooms. With country corre- 
spondence, vicinity exchanges, telephone spe- 
cials, and the press report that began to come 
in at 6.30, he is abundantly able to keep the 
prints in copy until the rest of the force come 
back with their ‘‘ stuff.” (Everything in the 
office in the shape of prepared copy—poetry, 
prose, MS., or clippings—is stuff.) 

Eleven o’clock.—Somebody runs in to leave 
pointers on the show in return for the passes 
the editors had no time to use. 

Midnight, or half after.—More paragraphs 
perhaps. Atleast one late heavyweight edi- 
torial. Other copy in sections. Lunch, So 
much out of the way. 

12.30 to 2.80 A.m.—Rush. Rush everybody. 

2.32.—“ Kill that W. C. T. U.” ‘* Make 
nuggets of Japanese Massacre, fire in New 
Orleans, earthquake in Greece.” 

2.40.—‘‘ Hold over Gladstone ed. Sirike 
and Personals must go. Opera-house notice 
optional.” ' 

2.45.—Last proof read. 

3.00 a.m.—Forms down for the press or 
else miss the mails, 


Somewhere near thirteen hours’ work 
a day—or night—as managing editor, 
city editor, editorial writer, and re- 
porter combined. 

How much does he earn? 
him $25 a week. 


It makes no difference how much 
time and labor he has bestowed on mat- 
ters that appear or do not appear in 
print ; there must be two columns of 
editorial in the Gazelte every morning 
or the editor is not doing his work, 
from the Business Manager’s point of 
view. A partial schedule shows that 
this is the smallest part of his work ; 
an editorial is the last thing the editor 
of a town daily is given time to think 
of. Two columns contain about 2,500 
words a day, 15,000 words a week, 
60,000 a month, 720,000 words a year, 
or seven volumes the size of the ordi- 
nary 200-page novel. The immensity 
of the grind is seen upon considera- 
tion of some of the conditions with 
which it is involved. 

The Business Manager has a foot 
rule. If an editorial exceeds four inches 
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in length the editor hears from him; 
all the up-to-date metropolitan dailies 
have adopted that style, you know. 
Therefore, at the smallest calculation, 
five elaborated ideas a day are called 
for, not counting the grist of para- 
graphs which eat up ideas by the dozen. 
It has been calculated that the average 
man’s stock of ideas at this rate lasts 
about three weeks. 

The rule governing party organs 
(outside metropolitan districts) is to 
talk party. Party is the plum-tree for 
whose sustenance the paper must be- 
come even as a fertilizer if necessary. 
Fred had believed that the one great 
qualification required in an editor was 
the power of discrimination, but he 
soon discovered that there was another, 
and that the power of reiteration. 

“Nobody but you reads the whole 
paper through every day,” said the 
Business Manager. “Say the same 
thing over again. Pound it into ’em. 
If they don’t see it one day they may 
see it the next.” 

It was easy to give such instructions. 
Preachers who prepare two sermons in 
a week and stick to their texts will per- 
haps appreciate, by comparison, the 
labor of presenting 400 words of a sub- 
ject line upon line six mornings in a 
week to reach people who may or may 
not take the notion to pay attention 
any day in the week. There is, how- 
ever, another side to party preaching, 
for as soon as one comes to a realizing 
sense of the fact that party is what we 
are here for, it is amazing to discover 
how much can be left unsaid about our 
party and said about the other party. 

A change from harping on a thousand 
party strings appeared now and then 
under editorial titles like the follow- 
ing, depending somewhat on times and 
seasons: “ Eden as a Summer Resort,” 
“Pyrotechnic Patriotism” (July 4), 
“ Oratory as She is Talked ” (Fifty-third 
Congress). 

In straits, the advice of veteran edi- 
tors was recalled : Keep on tap a supply 
of “harmless” eds such as “ Compul- 
sory Arbitration,” “The Solid South 
Breaking,” “the British Lion’s Paw in 
Africa ;” these are particularly useful 
the morning after party leaders have 
been making asses of themselves. 
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“The day a cross-country editor is 
seriously quoted by the metropolitan 
journals is happier than pay-day. That 
is saying a great deal. Great papers 
have been known to take advantage of 
this weakness and run columns of ex- 
tracts, giving credit to the smaller 
sheets. Tradition has it that one of 
the most popular metropolitan editors 
to-day has endeared himself beyond 
any of his fellows by this practice kept 
up regularly for years. The favor is 
unquestionably returned with interest ; 
but to the credit of all concerned it 
may be said that this flattery is not 
often so overdone as when a Philadel- 
phia journal quoted, with credit to the 
iden Gazette, a crisp paragraph which 
had appeared originally in its own col- 
umns less than a week before, but for 
which the Gazeite had, entirely with- 
out intention, failed to credit Philadel- 
phia. In this connection let it be 
remarked that it is a mistake to think 
that the metropolitan dailies only have 
ideas and the country dailies borrow 
them all. Fact is, the metropolitan 
sheets have an unfathomed capacity for 
appropriation and consumption. Hence 
the metropolitan importance of the ex- 
change editor. 

Days when the Gazette was quoted 
either by friend or foe were happy. 
Three other days were happier : 

(1) Once a minister sent a personal 
note of thanks to the editor for a com- 
prehensive though unsolicited notice of 
the work of his church. 

(2) Another day a judge came in to 
belabor the “Socialist” editor for criti- 
cizing capitalism. 

(3) A clipping from the Gazette was 
found in an old woman’s Bible, after 
her death. It was a paragraph Fred 
had written as a tribute to her only 
son, who lost his life in fighting a hotel 
fire in Eden. 


II. 


WEATHER INDICATIONS: 

For September—Generally fair ; south shift- 
ing to southeast winds; greater humidity ; 
warmer. 


THE BUSINESS MANAGER'S PHILOSOPHY. 


‘““*The chief end of a newspaper’? 
It’s the business end,” quoth the Busi- 
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ness Manager. “ People take the paper 
who believe otherwise, I know—super- 
stitions are all right in their place—but 
it is the money we are after, and money 
we have to get, or quit.” 

Now the Business Manager (on a 
country-municipal daily) keeps the edi- 
tor on the pay roll if he so desires. 
Consequently it is customary to listen 
to the Manager’s talk about the Busi- 
ness. From surface indications at the 
business end of the Gazette office Fred 
had a suspicion that if money were the 
only thing that this particular business 
manager was after he would not have 
gone into the newspaper business. But 
under the circumstances it was safe to 
calmly and judicially reserve a decision. 

In the course of three months of daily 
conferences—8 times 30 is 90 confer- 
ences—the manager developed a Kodak 
series of business views. Here are a 
few from the 90 odd : 

“No place in the paper is too good 
for an advertisement, particularly if 
there is cash with the order. You are 
too sensitive about the tone, what you 
call the character, of the editorial page. 
An ‘ad’ at the top or bottom of the 
editorial columns don’t take any sub- 
scribers off the list. It brings good 
money, and it shows that discriminat- 
ing persons believe that the public is 
finding something interesting on that 
page.” 

“You quoted the New York Prohibi- 
tionist again this morning ; that is three 
times now within a month.” 

“Very true. The quotations had 
nothing to do with Prohibition, and 
they happened to hit the nail on the 
head.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference. 
We don’t want to advertise them, and 
besides, the minute anybody sees the 
Prohibitionist quoted they [sic] throw 
down the whole paper in disgust. We 
ain’t running a Christian Advocate.” 


“We ought to advertise ourselves 
more. All the big city dailies do it. 
Call attention editorially to the facts 
and features which catch the advertis- 
ers. And we mustn’t forget that every 
reader of the Gazette likes to be assured 
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that his judgment is correct in getting 
the best to be had. It doesn’t hurt to 
start the talk our way.” 


“Tam going to the State convention 
this week. Ill telegraph the lay of the 
land and you can whoop it up accord- 
ingly. The new State Chairman is 
more friendly to the Gazette. Got a 
letter from him the other day compli- 
menting me on that editorial ‘Party 
Necessity.” Thought you would be glad 
to know it. I told the boys to jolly up 
the local officials once in a while, too. 
They like to be rubbed the right way 
and can help the paper.” 


“Tt doesn’t make so much difference 
how much goes into the paper.” 

“Right you are, it is what never gets 
in that makes the work and makes the 
paper, too, ” broke in the Editor. 

“T mean,” resumed the Manager, “a 
great deal of reading matter can be got 
into small space by condensing. I told 
the foreman to lay off another case to- 
day. We are setting too much type. 
The composition bill this week was $240, 
and it never ought to run over $200.” 

“But there was the President’s mes- 
sage to the Extra Session this week,” 
explained the Editor. 

“We might have bought that from 
the stereotype-plate service just as well 
and saved composition. Give the main 
points in an editorial summary. That's 
all that most people would read anyhow. 
It don’t pay to run up the composition. 
Suppose two hundred extra papers were 
sold, which I doubt—there are only 
about so many readers of a morning 
daily in a town of this size ; people who 
talk about another morning paper in 
Eden don’t know what they are talking 
about ; in a big city it’s different, with 
feverish readers and competition—but 
say two hundred papers go at three 
cents each. All of $6. That don’t be- 
gin to pay for even the composition on 
the message. A 4-inch ad. one time 
would bring in as much money. By 
the way, that real-estate deal you gave 
in full this morning ought to be paid 
for at line rates by the agents. I gave 
the collector a bill to present.” 

“ You put me in a fine position,” ob- 
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jected the Editor. “The deal was not 
generally known, and I asked them to 
give it to us exclusively because of pub- 
lic interest in it. The first thing that a 
newspaper wants is to be earliest in the 
field with news concerning the things 
in which people are interested. News 
means circulation. You cannot expect 
to secure advertising without circula- 
tion, and the more circulation the 
higher the charge for advertising. Cir- 
culation is a newspaper’s great card.” 

“The circulator,” replied the Busi- 
ness Manager, “has charge of the circu- 
lation department.” 

After an effective pause, he added, 
“ Canvassing, soliciting, and collecting 
make the paper. If any Eden news- 
paper had to depend on subscriptions 
it would go under in less than a week. 
Newspapers are just like any other 
goods. ‘When I was in the dry goods 
business in Bellville’ I had goods to 
sell. If people liked them, they bought ; 
if they didn’t like them they went else- 
where.” 

“ But,” the Editor insisted, “ you had 
to have good goods to make any sale.” 

“It depends a good deal on how 
things are put before the customer. 
Three hundred words is long enough for 
any editorial. A great deal can be said 
in one hundred words. Articles of any 
kind should be limited to half or two- 
thirds of a column at the most, unless 
they are paid for. If other people are 
like me they skip anything longer, 
merely looking at the headlines and 
perhaps thinking that they will read it 
through when they have a little time to 
spare. We are paying more for the 
editorial room now than we ever did 
before and the company must econo- 
mize.” 

The Editor flared. “To economize 
in the wrong place is no economy at all. 
If there is one business in which money 
has to be spent to make money, it is 
the newspaper business. The Gazette's 
field is the local field. We ought to 
have another local man all the time. 
How can you expect two local men to 
cover this spread-out town? And we 
ought to have other correspondents than 
those who now write a week after some- 
thing has happened, in return for a free 
copy of the paper. We should and 
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could be the unquestioned leader in 
the county and district.” 

“T was upstairs the other night,” said 
the Manager, “and saw the telegraph 
editor. Why, there is yard after yard 
that comes in over the wires, paid for, 
that is thrown away. He ought to get 
more news in and help on the local 
work, too, when it is needed.” 

“Condensing is, of course, no work at 
all. Neither is editing or reporting for 
that matter. All we have to do is to 
just get out the paper,” answered Fred. 
“Composition has already been cut to 
fourteen columns a day all told, and 
columns do not stretch. When there 
are more ads. than usual to set or reset, 
your orders are to take men off the cases 
to set them. By so much, there is less 
of our stuff, condensed or uncondensed, 
that can get into the issue alongside 
the boiler-plate matter. How can you 
expect to keep a reading clientage with- 
out recognizing that readers have some 
rights? You say that a man who pays 
three cents for a Gazette does not pur- 
chase an interest in it. Admit it; but 
why not treat the man who pays for 
an advertisement in the (/azette the 
sane way. You say that nobody is 
obliged to buy the paper. I swear I 
should consider it an insult to my in- 
telligence to be put on the free list, for 
a news skin through which the adver- 
tising bones stick with positive inde- 
cency.” 

It was of no use. The Business 
Manager always had this argumentum 
ultimatum: ‘* You try to raise a pay-roll 
of $600 every Saturday, and then talk.” 


Horace Greeley once worked on the 
Eden Gazette, people said. Horrors! 
Shivers! What would Horace do were 
he in Fred’s shoes? Could that extinct 
type of dominating editor manage to 
get along with or rise above the pres- 
ent business management ? 

Conditions are not what they were ; 
so for the sake of no precedent, but for 
personal satisfaction alone, Fred ran 
down the Greeley ghost. Horace, while 
yet a compositor, had held cases on the 
“old reliable” back in the 30’s. One of 
the frames from which he probably did 
set type—it wads in the office at that 
time—had been preserved as of equal 
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value with the inestimable files of the 
paper. It was duly placarded, ‘ Horace 
Greeley once worked at these cases.” 
People often came to look at the relic ; 
and whether they read between the 
lines of the placard or not, the latest 
editor took comfort from the fact that 
Horace Greeley had less to do with the 
policy of the Gazelte in his time than 
Fred Graves in his day. 


IV. 


WEATHER INDICATIONS : 
For October—Cloudy, westerly winds, light 
local rain and snow. 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. 


First it was a boom edition. Two 
smooth advertising solicitors from Chi- 
cago, temporarily out of a job, proposed 
to help the Business Manager meet that 
pay-roll of $600. 

“There is no reason why the (azetle 
should not get out a mammoth special 
edition, which shall not be a whit 
behind those metropolitan editions 
which make the great cities known to 
all corners of the earth. We will pur- 
sue the same method here that we have 
used there,” said Mr. Bland. “ We do 
all the work, solicit the advertising, in- 
cluding write-ups of the business firms, 
factories, industries, and professional 
men. The churches, hospitals, and pub- 
lic institutions will be glad to furnish 
cuts of the same to accompany descrip- 
tions which will appear in such an im- 
mense edition, and they will constitute 
a feature at slight expense to the estab- 
lishment. We do not care to have our 
names appear at all. The Gazette gets 
all the credit of the enterprise. It 
comes, as it were, from the Gazelte’s own 
force, to show that the management is 
up to date. All we need is printed con- 
tract blanks and cards reading, ‘ Messrs. 
Bland & Hustle, Representing the Eden 
Morning Gazette.’ We will do all the 
rest. On the basis of an issue of 20,- 
000, a twenty-four page stunner is the 
easiest thing in the world, inside of 
three weeks. Share profits half and half. 
Think it over. We came to the Gazette 
first as it is generally recognized among 
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newspaper publishers as the most en- 
terprising Eden paper.” 

The Business Manager bit. 

The Editor was merely called upon 
“to look over the proofs and general 
make-up” in addition to his ordinary 
work. When he discovered that flar- 
ing head-lines contained boom figures 
that were not to be found in the body 
of the articles themselves, Messrs. Bland 
& Hustle explained to the Business 
Manager that, in condensing, metropoli- 
tan dailies often considered it quite 
unnecessary to place in the article what 
could be caught by a glance at the 
heading. 

Mr. Hustle left town the day the 
mammoth edition appeared, carrying 
with him three of the largest collections 
of cash for advertisements. Mr. Bland 
finally compromised by deducting one- 
half the amount from his share. Bills 
came back refused by professional men, 
who declared that they never agreed to 
pay for advertising sketches of them- 
selves. The Industrial Edition men had 
made all sorts of rates for space, which 
demoralized the regular Gazette solici- 
tors’ scale for weeks. Regular advertis- 
ers who had gone into the edition for 
big space cut down their ordinary space 
for months, in some cases dropped out 
altogether for the nonce. The daily 
advertising columns looked sick for so 
long that the revenue from the boom 
edition did not pay the doctor bills. 

The “ splendid enterprise of the Eden 
Gazette” was duly commented upon 
both at home and abroad. It really 
came nearer being a charitable enter- 
prise than the publisher intended, but 
he never admitted that it was not a fi- 
nancial success. 

Next came a voting contest. The 
Gazette offered to send the most popu- 
lar typewriter and the most popular 
school teacher in Eden to Florida— 
fabled land of perpetual youth—free. 
This worked fairly well, for the Gazette 
was talked about more than it had ever 
been thought of before. Copies con- 
taining voting coupons were begged 
and systematically collected from all 
subscribers, and extra copies were 
bought by the hundreds as the contest 
narrowed down. One-third of the short 
term new subscribers stuck. It was 
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calculated that the excursion paid for 
itself with $60 to spare. There was lit- 
tle but contest news in the paper for a 
month while the voting was hottest, as 
the editorial force was kept busy count- 
ing and recording votes and fanning 
public interest in the Gazette’s generous 
and unparalleled philanthropy. 

Before the contest ended, the Gazette 
went into the gift-book business. The 
Business Manager reckoned that adver- 
tising space for the concern was cheap 
and correspondingly profitable. Col- 
umns that advertisers had been told 
could not be had for love nor money 
were filled with Gazette bargains. The 
space cost comparatively nothing, and 
bills for plate matter were cut down a 
few dollars. Coupons forced their way 
into the quondam sacred precincts of 
the editorial column. 

The “tone ” of an editorial page under 
the reign of the Business Manager had 
come to this: 


FREE, FREE, | 


PERPETUAL YOUTH. 
VOTE FOR YOUR FAVORITE. 


The typewriter and the school teacher in 
Eden receiving the largest number of 
Gazette ballots before October 15, will be 
sent to Florida—land of perpetual youth 
| —all expenses paid by the Morning Gazette. 





MD oid/ Sac hind Sol eadomd mene nueemdaes cus 


UO ios wie tcc duns weceaeroeds eaates 


Cut out this ballot, fill in properly, and 
send to Contest Editor, Hden Gazette. 


—_ 





A NEW OFFER. 


With characteristic enterprise the (azette 
has completed another arrangement for the 
benefit of its readers. The free trip to Florida 
promises to be of immense educational value, 
and in accordance with our desire to further 
the cause of education among those who stay 
at home as well as those who go, the Gazette 
has secured in bulk, direct from the publish- 
ers, in addition to “Arts and Artists,” which 
are selling like hot cakes, one hundred choice 
novels by popular and standard authors, 
which, etc. 


Fred’s reduction from editor to book 
peddler was galling. 


But he could 
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not discharge the Business Manager. 
Neither could he strike, in these days 
when no sort of moral injustice justifies 
the breaking of a business contract on 
the part of an employee, and there are 
plenty of men who want the job. “I 
wanted to make the Gazette a newspaper. 
If you ruin its character, do not blame 
me,” was all he said. 

“You ought not to complain,” replied 
the Business Manager. “You came 
here an editor. Now you can write a 
fair advertisement.” 

Nevertheless, the Manager allowed 
the book business to die out when 
he perceived the book and depart- 
ment stores resenting his competition, 
cutting prices, and advertising in the 
Journal and News. Scores of books 
were left on his hands. Subscribers 
actually complained that there was 
nothing in the Gazette, and a few made 
that a convenient excuse to order the 
paper stopped without paying up back 
subscriptions. 

One hope for success still gleamed for 
Editor Graves. He was in the midst of 
a Congressional campaign. On the safe 
side, in a sound republican district. 
Victory might give him the opportunity 
to better himself eventually, in spite of 
a doubtful career under the Gazettle’s 
business management. He used his 
bundle of nerves to darn his tattered 
ambitions, and began again. 


We 


WEATHER INDICATIONS: 
For November — High winds; falling ba- 
rometer, followed by cold wave. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN. 


The Eden district being normally 
Republican by 4,200 votes, the great 
fight was for that party’s nomination. 
Nomination was equivalent to election. 
A party organ like the Gazette could not 
afford to meddle with the primaries, be- 
cause it would be called upon to sup- 
port the nominee in any event, for the 
sake of home industries, of which the 
Gazette was one. As soon as the candi- 
date was named, strains of harmony 
were heralded throughout the district. 
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Editorials on “Protection, the American 
Policy,” “Wages in Europe,” “The Amer- 
ican Standard of Living,” “Free Trade 
a Misfit,” and the like, rang the changes 
of party argument. which the editor sin- 
cerely believed and sought to make the 
level of his campaign. “Now for an 
old-fashioned Republican victory,” he 
wrote ; “a campaign of principles, above 
personalities, can and shall win in this 
Republican stronghold.” 

The opposition actually went a-beg- 
ging for acandidate. But it was believed 
that one Sixby, popularly dubbed Col- 
onel, who had some interests in the 
district but lived outside it, held a per- 
sonal grudge against the Republican 
candidate that he had always wanted 
to pay off. 

Desperate politicians clutched the 
straw. The Colonel did not care about 
having political office of any kind. He 
really did not want to go to Congress. 
He said so, himself. But the grudge 
was worked until the Colonel swore 
that he would go to Congress from that 
district or die in the attempt. 

He played with one nomination and 
was given two more. The Republican 
machine smiled complacently at his an- 
tics. Was ever such a combination 
heard of in practical politics! A can- 
didate with a cup of cold water in one 
hand, a whiskey flask sticking out of his 
hip pocket, and a chip on his shoulder, 
was nothing short of a political freak. 

But therein came trouble. Evidently 
the Gazette’s high plane of argument 
never touched him. The Gazette tried 
ridicule, but that failed to offset the sub- 
stantial gain of an organization by the 
Republican faction whose candidate was 
beaten at the primaries. 

The Editor went back to party ar- 
gument pure and simple, incidentally 
finding it necessary to show up the Col- 
onel’s career in detail. This was done 
carefully, but not editorially. There- 
upon the Colonel gave out the impres- 
sion that the Gazette lied, and the Ga- 
zelte found people believing it. Sixby 
organs, including “Independent” pa- 
pers, proved it, by simply declaring over 
and over again that the Gazette lied. 
Somehow or other most of the papers in 
the district got to blowing those Sixby 
horns, the Gazette said, for revenue only. 
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The Colonel gave savage blows both 
above and below the belt until the Re- 
publican candidate left Protection and 
Prosperity to take care of themselves 
while he hit back in self-protection. 
Could the Colonel have asked anything 
more? On his own level, as he said, he 
was no slouch, and the Gazelle readers 
wanted the news of the fight by rounds 
more than party preaching. Of course 
they got it. A paper may have a mis- 
sion ; it must have news of a prize fight. 

The Gazetle, however, did not stop 
preaching : 


‘*The Republican candidate stands for Pro- 
tection, sound money, an honest ballot and a 
fair count, American homes. What does Col- 
onel Sixby stand for? Colonel Sixby. ‘ Fair 
trade,’ whatever that means. ‘ Free coinage of 
silver ;’ he doesn’t say under what conditions. 
‘ Equal rights to all, special privileges to none,’ 
which means anything to beat the Republi- 
cans. 

**When he gets to Congress, whose spouse 
Will he be, that of Molly Prohibition, Miss Peo- 
ples, or Mrs. Democracy ?” 


To be sure the time for argument had 
early gone by; yet there was that Re- 
publican margin of 4,200 in a total of 
32,000 votes to be banked upon and kept 
enthusiastically in line. “Czar” Reed 
came on to Eden for a night, and the 
Gazette quoted him for a week. Against 
this city campaigning Colonel Sixby and 
orators of three persuasions, male and 
female, played the country districts, 
where the farmers were ‘“ white slaves,” 
the city newspapers “subsidized liars,” 
and all the Republican candidates 
“craven tools of the bosses.” The Col- 
onel himself was rated as a millionaire 
around home, but when imported for 
political purposes took off his collar and 
both cuffs to speak, in the country, to 
his fellow-sons of toil. 

Strong currents and counter currents 
of beer, mysterious as the Gulf Stream, 
played mischief with the rule of the road 
on the political sea. Cigars and old- 
fashioned torchlight processions were 
deemed indispensable arguments in 
town; “harvest home” picnics, with 
ice-cream, had to be given to convince 
the country districts. 

The price of roosters rose as election 
day approached, in obedience to the law 
of supply and demand. 
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Some leaders counted noses. Other 
leaders counted heels. Both counts 
came to the editor in evidence of good 
faith and not for publication. Imagine 
the strain upon a man who becomes a 
confidential clearing-house for the assur- 
ances, the suspicions, the weaknesses, 
the hopes and the fears of the ambitious 
in a hot campaign. No matter what he 
saw, or heard, or thought, or did not 
know, it was sufficient for him to realize 
the one fact that the Gazette’s flag was 
nailed to the mast of an old-fashioned 
majority of 4,200. Argument, exhorta- 
tion, entreaty, appeal, demand, appeared 
on every page and crowded out news 
more than ever up to and including the 
very morning of election day: ‘The 
grand old party expects every Republi- 
can to do his duty.” “Victory is as- 
sured.” 

Special preparations were made to se- 
cure early and complete returns from 
every election district. All election 
night, the busiest newspaper night of 
the year, as you have heard, returns 
came in. 

The Gazette was treated to a shivaree 
before twelve o'clock. 

The morning issue had these head- 
lines : 


LOOKS LIKE DEFEAT. 


CotoneL Srxpy’s Masority in THE Dis- 
trict May Be 3,300. 


An editorial read as follows: 


‘*A special to the Gazette says that Colonel 
Sixby received returns by private wire at his 
palatial home in the neighboring district last 
evening. About midnight he pulled a rabbit's 
left hind foot from his pocket. That settles 
it. Reform in politics at last has come to 
stay. Look out for the Presidency.” 


VI. 


WEATHER INDICATIONS : 
Clearing atmosphere follows local blizzard. 


POST MORTEM. 


Fred fell ill the day after election. 
He took to his bed perforce, gave up bis 
job for good, and by the physician’s im- 
perative advice went to a sanitarium for 
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three months. The Gazette did not pay 
the bills. 

The Business Manager hired another 
editor, of whom the exchanges said : 


Eden Evening Journal.— Mr. Graves has 
made many friends during his short stay in 
Eden who will regret his departure ; his suc- 
cessor is James J. Case, an experienced jour- 
nalist from Boston, a genial gentleman, who 
will be a great addition to the Eden news- 
paper fraternity. 


Eden News.—The Gazette has engaged a new 
editor, J. J. Case, of Boston. Mr. Graves, 
we believe, would have made a greater suc- 
cess if he had never allowed the business man- 
agement to interfere with his editorial work. 


Linden Breeze.—The Eden Gazette is the 
leading Republican morning newspaper in 
this section of the State, and under its present 
management has materially improved. 


The Business Manager’s report to the 
annual meeting of the stockholders 
showed a large loss to the concern for 
the year, but he unconditionally ten- 
dered his resignation in order that he 
might accept a fat office given by the 
party bosses for the campaign work 
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done by the Gazette in an “ orphan dis- 
trict.” 


The editor's note-book contains the 
following memoranda : 


A Sicilian monk has invented a harp for 
editors. All that the editor is required to do 
is to play on a keyboard electrically connected 
with a harp whose cords are replaced by a 
series of metal tubes from which words may 
be poured out, justified and stereotyped ready 
for the printing press, by the editor engaged 
to operate it. The immense economy of this 
arrangement will revolutionize the newspaper 
business. 


Synonyms for the Business Manager, are : 
The General Manager. 
The Manager. 
The Publisher. 


AXIOMS, 


The editorial room is costing too much. 

In controversy, always keep your op- 
ponent on the defensive. 

An editor is not an editor when he is 
out of a job. 

Anybody can run a newspaper—into 
the ground. 


ROSEMARY FOR REMEMBRANCE 
By Martha McCulloch-W illiams 


HE room was still, save for the 
a7 snap and hissing of great logs in 

the fireplace. Leaping light from 
them played tricksily about the wide, 
dusk, interior, that was set and severe 
looking, withal touched with homely 
comfort. The waxed floor shone like 
glass, but across the hearth front lay a 
thick rug, indeterminate of color, but 
soft as rich turf to the tread ; and if the 
chairs and couches were themselves too 
square for ease, they bore a smother of 
sad-colored cushions, that made them 
full of restful suggestion. 

There were but two high lights in 
the picture — the tall dresser, which 
caught the flashing fireshine and flung 
it back from massive old silver; and 
Catherine standing upon the hearthrug, 
her hands full of golden chrysanthe- 
mums, hardly yellower than her hair. 
Catherine loved them beyond all others, 


better even than the heavy, creamy- 
hearted tea-roses which had made shift 
to come plentifully to half-blow in the 
low, languid sunshine of St. Martin’s 
summer. 

Besides, Miss Millard, Catherine’s sis- 
ter, had gathered all of them yesterday. 
Somehow the roses seemed always to 
belong to hgr, though she never by any 
chance put one in her hair or at her 
throat. She had set great bowlfuls of 
them in the parlor across the hall, where 
it was as certain as anything in this 
mutable world can be, that no one 
would see them before they came to 
fading. But Miss Millard began to set 
tiie place with roses a long time ago— 
when she was seventeen, indeed, and she 
prided herself upon never changing. 
Perhaps that was why Catherine, younger 
by full twelve years, was so much a trial 
to her. 
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Certainly the two were most unlike. 
Miss Millard was stately, though not 
tall, with slow, soft movements and a 
gracious Madonna beauty; and Cather- 
ine, a bit of quicksilver, light as a willow 
bough in summer winds, and radiantly 
vital to the tip of her golden hair. 
There were only the two to inherit the 
Millard fortune. People said, with a 
grain of truth under the saying, that 
Judge Millard had never quite forgiven 
either fate or his daughters for the fact 
that the five lusty lads between had 
been taken and both girls left. 

He came into the room just as Cath- 
erine had moved across to the dresser and 
begun to set part of her sheaf of bloom 
in a tall, narrow-throated silver pitcher. 
He was tall and thin, straight asa young 
pine, with thick silver hair, very dark 
eyes, and a firm, discontented-looking 
mouth. It seemed, indeed, that it had 
forgotten the trick of smiling, for all its 
lines were so like those of a picture upon 
the wall, a roystering gallant in pow- 
der and lace ruffles, whose countenance 
said he had looked upon life as some- 
thing in the nature of a perpetual holi- 
day. 

“T wonder—Oh! you are there, Cath- 
erine!” the Judge said, turning him- 
self about so that the firelight flung 
him in antic profile upon the wall above 
Catherine’s head. “Come and _ sit 
down,” he went on; “I have something 
to tell—to say to you.” 

Catherine came obediently forward, 
leaving her flowers in disarray, all but 
one fine cluster, that she kept within 
her hand. As she sat down, facing her 
father, she buried her lips in its bloom. 
Involuntarily Judge Millard frowned as 
he noted the action, yet his tone was 
low and even as he asked : 

“How old are you? Seventeen next 
birthday ?” 

“T am nineteen—almost. My birth- 
day comes next week,” Catherine said, 
leaning as far and as easily backward as 
her stiff chair allowed. Raising her 
flower spray to the level of her eyes, she 
went on, with little catches breaking 
here and there her voice: “ And—and 
then—Cary Millard—your nephew—is 
—is coming to tell you—to say that I— 
have promised to marry him—very early 
in the new year.” 
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Judge Millard sat suddenly upright, 
his hands tensely clutched on the arms 
of his chair. His look was half-stern, 
wholly startled, as he said: ‘“ Will you 
be good enough to tell me where and 
how all this came about ?” 

“It was last summer—at Aunt Mary’s 
—he came for a little while—and we— 
we agreed that—your plan was a good 
thing—for both of us,” Catherine said, 
letting her hand fall in her lap, and for 
the first time looking her father full in 
the face. The smallest of the fire-logs 
broke, scattering glowing coals all over 
the broad hearth, and sending a smok- 
ing brand almost to the floor’s edge. 
Judge Millard seized it with the brass- 
headed tongs, and said, as he tossed it 
upon the fire : 

“IT suppose I ought to be as much 
pleased as I am astonished to find you 
so sensible—but somehow I am _ not. 
Tell me truly—but of course you fancy 
yourself in love with your cousin ?” 

Again Catherine raised her flower- 
screen. “No! I do not love him,” she 
returned, shaking her head. “I am 
certain of it—certain, too, that I shall 
never care very much more for him— 
but—but—wmarrying him is the best— 
the only way out of all this.” 

‘At the last word she looked around 
her—at the heavy, sombre, ugly com- 
fort of everything. She gave her shoul- 
ders the faintest possible shrug as she 
went on: “He is kind—so kind! He 
will take me away—I shall find out what 
it means really to live.” 

“There may be two words to that 
bargain. I am not dead yet,” Judge 
Millard said, grimly. “If Cary Millard 
marries you, it must be as the heiress 
of The Grange—with the understand- 
ing, too, that the place shall be neither 
deserted nor alienated.” 

“He ought to marry Adelaide—not 
me. She loves blood and ancestors— 
and keeping to old ways—and the land. 
Yes, even more than you, I think,” Cath- 
erine said, reflectively, unheeding her 
father’s deepening frown. ‘I know he 
tried, though I was so small, and you 
kept things from me. I remember the 
summer when he had just come from 
his travels, and had eyes or ears for 
nobody but her——” 

“We will not talk of that, if you 
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please,” the Judge interrupted, with dig- 
nity. It is enough that we discuss your 
prospects—and plans. You have never 
been over-obedient. I confess I am 
puzzled to comprehend what has in- 
duced you not merely to accept, but to 
forestall, my plan for your future.” 

“T must talk of Adelaide if I tell you. 
Seeing her—getting to know about your 
quarrel—made me sure I must marry as 
you chose, or not at all. I am not 
strong, like Adelaide. I think I should 
go mad, living on here, feeling myself 
wither and fade, doing the same things, 
seeing the same people, the same places, 
the same furniture, year in, year out.” 

“You seem already touched with mad- 
ness,” Judge Millard said, severely. 
“Let me hear no more of that. Does 
your sister know?” 

Again Catherine shook her head, this 
time with a sort of elfin glee. ‘ No,” 
she said. “Of course, I waited until 
you had been told, but she shall have 
the news the minute she comes in. 
Poor old "Laide! She never did like 
me. Now she certainly ought to, when 
I am sacrificing myself in her stead 
upon the altar of the family.” 

“Pray be less flippant, Catherine!” 
her father said, his face darkening into 
a perplexed frown. To say truth, he 
was more than amazed at the girl’s reck- 
less speech. He had never known her 
very well. Neither had he loved her. 
Her birth had cost him the wife he 
idolized. Then she, who had been from 
birth a scrawny, puling thing, grew and 
throve through the epidemic that car- 
ried off his five sons. Of course, he 
never admitted to his most privy con- 
science that he had such root of griev- 
ance. All the same, until the girl came 
near to womanhood, she had been to 
him in the main a teasing care. 

Adelaide was different. He had been 
both fond and proud of her, his comfort 
and his counsellor, until she had dared, 
inexplicably, to set her will in opposition 
to his. Why she had done it, was an 
unfathomable mystery. She had known 
from childhood her father’s passionate 
pride in his name and race; then, too, 
at the beginning of things, she had 
seemed fascinated with her cousin. But 
all at once she grew high and stiff with 
him, answering him in monosyllables, 


and looking away as she spoke, to say 
nothing of avoiding his company upon 
any pretext or none. 

“T will never marry you,” she had 
said to her lover, before her father’s 
face. When the old man stormed, “ By 
the Lord, then, you shall marry nobody 
else!” she had smiled inscrutably, and 
answered, with cold dignity: “It is my 
choice to marry nobody else.” And 
when Cary bent over her hand, saying, 
in a shaken voice, “I shall not change, 
Adelaide! Promise me that if ever your 
heart she had interrupted him, 
drawing away her hand, “I—know my 
heart—that is why. What you ask is 
so impossible.” 

Then, of course, he had left The Grange, 
and set about making his own fortune. 
His father had been the Millard prodi- 
gal. Though he had died young, noth- 
ing remained but debts and this son. 
Judge Millard paid the debts, sent the 
boy through college, and, later, for a 
finishing tour abroad. From the first 
Cary had known that his uncle meant 
him to be master of The Grange and 
husband of his elder daughter. Ade- 
laide was not so far from his own age. 
He remembered her a shy, serious girl, 
in a black frock, with a habit of keep- 
ing silent, yet filling the space about 
her with asense of companionship. He 
had pictured her as growing into a 
comely, home-keeping creature of house- 
hold delight. When he met a young 
goddess with a silver voice and a slow, 
delicious smile both his heart and his 
fancy had been taken instantly cap- 
tive. 

Because he loved her very dearly he 
felt that it behooved him to stand be- 
tween her and her father’sanger. Aside 
from his sense of obligation, he had a 
deep sympathy with the elder man’s 
disappointment. If he did not go back 
to The Grange, he kept in touch with 
life there. Judge Millard had weekly 
letters from him, and at least once a 
year came up to the city for a fortnight 
with his nephew, who had been trebly 
fortunate there. All hetouched seemed 
to prosper. Inside eight years he was 
a richer man than ever his uncle had 
been. But he was too wise and too 
delicate of soul to think of offering to 
discharge in money the debt he owed 
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his elder. That embraced so much 
more than money, he felt that he could 
not in honor do less than let it stand. 

The two men had spoken only vaguely 
of Catherine, but each knew well what 
was in the mind of the other regarding 
her. Her father said of her that she 
was not handsome—neither of a com- 
fortable temper. But she would make 
a woman not worse than the average— 
and she was a Millard. There he al- 
ways stopped short and sighed. ‘To 
his thought Adelaide, as true a Mil- 
lard, was so far beyond the average of 
womankind. Cary listened in silence. 
He had a sort of wondering pity for the 
child. Dimly and afar off he had come 

.to comprehend something of her un- 
likeness to her environment—and how 
the perpetual repression she underwent 
might be crueler than blows. 

When he met her, quite by chance, 
the pity grew and strengthened. In- 
tuitively he saw to the bottom of her 
outreaching revolt. She had a ecrystal- 
line truthfulness that made such under- 
standing easy. He began to love her, 
not as he had loved Adelaide, but in a 
tender, protecting fashion. Yet he was 
all taken aback when within three days 
of his coming she said, looking up at 
him with unabashed, clear eyes: 

“Tt is so strange that I am to marry 
you, Cousin Cary! I shall really like to 
do it—and it will be the first thing I 
ever did like to do that father and Ade- 
laide did not forbid.” 

“Of course, you are to marry me !— 
but how did you know it?” he had 
asked, making to take her hand in his. 
She had drawn away from him with a 
little quick shiver, saying, reflectively : 

“T seem to have known it always— 
since I was ten, that is—but it was 
Adelaide who first spoke of it. I was ill 
once—so ill they thought I should die 
—and she came and stood over me, say- 
ing, ‘Get well! You must! You must 
live to marry Cary Millard! I—I can- 
not have him defrauded!’ Really she 
was fierce with me—she who is usually 
so calm—so | knew the thing was fixed. 
That was last winter. Ever since I 
have been wondering if you would turn 
out the sort of person I could live with 
and not hate.” 

“You will not hate me—we shall 
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be the best friends in the world—” he 
had answered, imprisoning her flitting 
hands in spite of her. His voice wasnot 
quite steady nor his heart atease. It 
had shaken him to hear of Adelaide as 
taking thought for his future. Yet, if 
he could not give Catherine a strong 
man’s supreme love, he could shield 
her and love her with the gentle tender- 
ness her slender youth deserved. 

He fell in easily with her plan of 
not making known their understand- 
ing until shortly before his coming. 
They had parted in the friendliest, 
cousinly fashion, when a telegram sum- 
moned him suddenly back to the city. 
There were to be no letters, she had 
stipulated, until it was certain he could 
come to them. When he came she 
would be a pattern of obedience. 
Meantime she would enjoy her first 
glimpse of vivid existence. His last 
memory of her was a face of laughing 
sunshine, a slim hand waving him adieu 
from the dog-cart, where she sat high at 
Nelson Coverley’s elbow. 

Cary felt she was safe with Nelson. 
He was Aunt Mary’s stepson, and just 
his own age. The two had been friends 
for years, and Nelson had easily guessed 
the state of things between his mother’s 
guests. So when Cary gave Catherine 
especially in his charge it was the most 
natural thing in the world for him to 
devote himself to her throughout the 
remnant of her stay. He was an honor- 
able man, thrice loyal to his friend. 
Whatever he gained or lost in the slip- 
ping summer days he so guarded his 
speech that Catherine went back to The 
Grange free of any memory that might 
contravene the integrity of her troth- 
plighting. 

Still, as she sat looking across at her 
father, Nelson Coverley’s face came be- 
tween her and thought of the man she 
was to marry. She gave a little impa- 
tient sigh, and nestled back amid the 
dun cushions, then sprang up as a sec- 
ond brand rolled flaming and sputter- 
ing upon the hearth, crying out as she 
moved : 

“Somebody must be coming! Two 
somebodies indeed! Black Mammy says 
chunks falling is a sure sign of company. 
I hope they will not get here until I have 
told Adelaide !” 
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“What have you to tell?” Adelaide 
called from the door. She had opened 
it as Catherine spoke. Some way she 
paused in it, as if the shadow of it were 
grateful to her. Her hand, too, gripped 
the brass knob, as though she were 
bracing herself against strain. But 
Catherine saw nothing of that. She 
turned about upon the hearth - rug, 
dropped a demure, pretty courtesy, and 
said, looking straight at her sister : 

“Oh, nothing much, ‘Laide !—only 
that Iam—am showing myself a better 
and more obedient daughter than you.” 

A thunderous rapping upon the hall- 
door back of her saved Adelaide from 
replying. Involuntarily, it seemed, her 
hand went to her throat, where, clasped 
in the round of her old-fashioned brooch, 
a tiny green sprig nestled almost un- 
seen. As the hand fell to her side 
Catherine’s eyes sent forth a faint, pecu- 
liar gleam. As in a dream, she recalled 
that since that far-off summer Adelaide 
had never been without a leaf or twig of 
rosemary. There was a pot of it in her 
south-looking window. “I like the 
scent—it is wholesome—almost bitter,” 
she had said, when Catherine asked why 
the herb was so much a favorite. 

Now there was no chance for further 
speculation. Black Joe, the house-boy, 
was ushering in a couple of tall men, 
whom Judge Millard greeted eagerly. 
Adelaide had walked firmly into the fire’s 
leaping light. She was nearest the door. 
Catherine, watching narrowly, saw a 
swift whiteness hover about her lips, 
then the wholesome scarlet came back 
to them as she held out a hand to the 
foremost visitor, saying, clearly: “ You 
are very welcome, Cary—though you 
have stayed away so long.” 

Then she heard nothing—saw nothing 
more. Nelson Coverley had hold of her 
hand, and at his touch her pulses sang 
—her heart so leaped there was noise 
as of many waters in her ears. But 
somehow she steadied herself, gave him 
a gay greeting, then turned and held 
out her hand to Cary with the prettiest 
shyness in the world. Watching her, 
Coverley drew a hard breath. Then he 
wheeled about and began to gossip 
furiously with the Judge of court hap- 
penings and local affairs. Adelaide 
gathered her keys and moved softly 


away. As the door shut after her Cary 
sighed faintly. He had scarcely taken 
his eyes from her since he came within 
the room. 

“She has not changed—ah! how I 
wish she could change!” Catherine said 
in his ear. He started a little. It 
seemed to him there was covert meaning 
in the words ; but when he looked down 
there was only frank intelligence in the 
eyes of his betrothed. He gave his head 
an impatient shake, and said, quickly : 

“You are wrong—she is lovelier than 
ever—but are you not surprised to see 
me? I hope you are glad, too.” 

“TIT am—I am always glad when any- 
thing happens here,” Catherine said, de- 
murely, though a dimple lurked at the 
corner of her mouth. She had sat down 
in her dull great chair, and showed in 
the fireshine as a delicate cameo against 
its toneless background. 

Through all his talk with the Judge 
Coverley noted her exquisite fairness, 
and felt himself thrill at the low note of 
her voice. He took himself hard in 
hand, and kept doggedly to what he had 
been saying, hearing all the while Cary’s 
eager words : 

“You see, Catherine, I could not wait 
for the birthday. It happens we must 
be married then, and go abroad a week 
later. Yes, the business is imperative, 
and I have not the least intention of go- 
ing alone. Of course, you can be ready 
—I brought Nelson along to prove it to 
you, if you haveany doubt. Heis a law- 
yer, you know, and skilled in persuasive 
arts a 

“Excuse me, but I think that man 
over there is taking my name in vain.” 
Nelson said to Judge Millard, breaking 
short off in the middle of a weighty dis- 
course. Without waiting for a reply he 
went across to where Catherine sat, and 
bent over her, saying, in mock aside : 

“Don’t believe a word he says of 
haste and business, Catherine. Make 
him admit the truth; he has come be- 
cause he found he could not live longer 
without you.” 

“Oh! how dreadfully old-fashioned 
you are! As though anybody ever felt 
that way nowadays!” Catherine said, 
looking up at him ; then swiftly drop- 
ping her eyes. “You know I like, of 
all things, for people to be sensible,” 
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“Don't believe a word he says of haste and business, Catherine.” 


she went on, then, her color heighten- 
ing, and with a little hard breath ; “Iam 
like the enchanted princess, 


Beyond the night, across the day, 
O’er half the world P’ll follow him.” 


*« But the princess followed for love !” 
Coverley said, too low for other hearing. 
In his own key Catherine answered : 

* Love !—it is a will-o’-the-wisp, and 
leads you into the mire.” 

Perhaps she thought so—this poor 
Catherine, pining, yearning for she 
knew not what. Nature had made her 
so radiantly, so exuberantly vital, it 
was thrice cruel of fate to set her thus 
where she was forever thrown back on 
herself. She went up to her chamber 
that night, longing in every fibre for 
comfort and sympathy. Though she 
had borne herself so gallantly in the 
sight of her world, she had been facing 
ordeal throughout the evening’s laggard 
hours. She had speculated calmly, with 
even a vague, yet keen, satisfaction, over 
marriage and the change it would bring 
—the broadening, the variety thence to 


come. But that was when it lay dis- 
tantly before her. In the terrible pres- 
ent nearness she found herself beset 
with a hundred tremors. 

She loved Nelson Coverley, and she 
was going to marry her cousin. From 
that there was no escape. Anything 
was better than living on in Adelaide’s 
fashion. Adelaide! How if she went 
to her—not for counsel—she could not 
possibly open her heart to her sister's 
calm gaze—but for the dumb comfort 
of sight and touch. After all they were 
children of one father, one mother, and 
Adelaide had never been intentionally 
unkind. It was only that they were 
so unlike, it had been impossible for 
her to comprehend her young sister. 
Though Catherine had been full of 
quick rebellion, she saw now how much 
that had galled her had been meant for 
her best good. 

Adelaide’s room had two doors—one 
that gave upon the long south piazza, 
across whose end it jutted out, and a 
second, leading into the big unused 
chamber that separated her from Cath- 
erine. Most times this second door was 
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shut hard and fast. Catherine, coming 
to it across the big room’s dusk space, 
was amazed to find it standing ajar. 
She was about to knock when the sound 
of smothered sobs came to her. As she 
stood irresolute in the outer darkness, 
a gusty wind shook the stanch build- 
ing and swung the door still farther in. 
Then Catherine saw her sister kneeling 
beside the pot of rosemary, her arms 
outstretched to it, her face pressed 
caressingly against its stiff green sprays. 
She was not crying—but now and again 
a hard, choking sob struggled from her 
bosom. Suddenly she rose, stood a 
minute upright, then stooped again 
to rend and tear the plant down to the 
very root. A minute she looked at the 
cherished boughs, then she thrust them 
in the fire that glowed redly upon the 
hearth. When they had been consumed 
to the tiniest tip she sat down, added 
a line at the bottom of a page in her 
open journal, then locked the book, 
and laid it away in her most private 
place. 

Catherine almost ran back to her own 
chamber. Her heart beat, her cheeks 
burned at the memory of what she had 
seen. How had she dared thus to spy 
upon another to whom such spying was 
insult? That was the foremost thought ; 
behind it came others so wild, so 
amazing, sleep was out of the question. 
Through the days that went racing to 
her wedding morning she moved like 
one dazed. She was curiously tender 
and patient, too. The sisters, indeed, 
appeared to have exchanged natures. 
It was Adelaide now who was sharp and 
imperious and given to flighty changes 
of mind and inclination. 

She showed no shrinking from speech 
with Cary Millard. He was stopping 
with Nelson at Exeter, the Coverley 
place, which lay some ten miles away ; 
but both of them came every day to The 
Grange. Once Nelson said to Cather- 
ine: “If you persist in being so sweetly 
reasonable, you will lose the charm that 
is your own.” But she answered him 
only with a smile that set him half-wild. 
And that afternoon, as he stood, booted 
and spurred, waiting for the horses to 
be brought around, she astounded him 
by asking, suddenly : 

“Cousin Nelson, ought one to be de- 
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spised for doing a dishonorable thing 
to make other people happy ?” 

“Certainly not, if I am one of those 
to be made happy,” he had said, a wild 
hope springing up in his heart. But 
nothing had come to nourish it. If 
there had been more than caprice be- 
hind the question, Catherine gave him 
no sign of its latent meaning. Indeed, 
she bore herself wonderfully well 
throughout a trying time. Her father, 
though full of joy over the accomplish- 
ment of his plan, could not get over an 
unreasoning irritation that it was Cath- 
erine, not Adelaide, through whom he 
was to receive the desire of his heart. 
And if Cary himself showed her a ten- 
der and thoughtful fondness, there were 
times when he came to her with the 
face of one that is spent in mortal con- 
flict. 

Then it was that Catherine seemed 
most to rouse from her trance. She 
spoke with him, smiled at him, and sent 
him away comforted. Adelaide held 
aloof from her, and Catherine made no 
more effort to pass the gulf between. 
She slept little and ate almost nothing, 
yet her cheeks kept their stain of deli- 
cate rose and her eyes took on new and 
more jewel-like lustre. There was a 
new note in her voice, too—a hint of 
pathos, with dreamy undertones. She 
had been gay and sharp of speech. Lis- 
tening to her now, Nelson Coverley 
often set his teeth to keep back a rush 
of wild words. 

In fate’s impartial irony he was to 
draw the marriage settlements. Judge 
Millard insisted that they be executed 
in due form ; and Cary was resolved to 
provide magnificently for his bride. 
Nelson wrote, feeling that each word 
was traced upon his heart. Yet he 
came to the day of signing with quite 
his usual face. Time pressed—he knew 
the marriage ceremony was to come 
within the hour after the settlements 
were out of hand. 

Catherine came into the library, where 
the three men awaited her, with her 
head uplifted, her eyes dazzling. With- 
out a word of greeting she went straight 
to her promised husband and said, 
clearly : 

“Before we go farther, Cary, hear 
what I have to say. Are you willing to 
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give your name to one who has stolen— 
no matter for what motive?” 

“Why, the girl is crazy! crazy!” 
Judge Millard ejaculated. Cary took 
both her hands and made to lead her to 
a seat. She resisted, and stood looking 
him full in the eye, saying, a thought 
impatiently : 

‘“‘ Answer me, please !” ' 

“T am willing to marry you in spite 
of anything,” Cary said, with a long 
breath. Nelson turned away his eyes. 
Judge Millard got up and laid a stern 
hand on his daughter. 

“You have said too much not to say 
more,” he began. Catherine broke in 
imperatively: ‘“ I know it, and you three 
shall know the truth. Here is what I 
stole—read it—then say whether or no 
you forgive me.” 

As she spoke she unclenched her hand 
from a crumpled sheet—a leaf torn 
from a diary. Upon it, in Adelaide’s 
flowing, legible script, they read: “I 
have come to the end of things. I know 
Cary Millard is to marry my father’s 
daughter. I loved—lI loved him so well 
I could not bear that he should debase 
himself by marrying me to pay his debt 
to my father. In the first happy weeks 
I did not know—then I was in heaven— 
and we planted my rosemary together. 
It was rooted in my heart. I could not 
tear it out, even when it came to me 
why my cousin sought me. If only I 
had not cared for him, I would never 
have crossed my dear father. Loving 
him so, I must have killed him, or my- 
self, if I had ventured to do what they 
asked. Happy Catherine! She, cares 
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only for what he can give her. Besides, 
he is rich now; there can be no matter 
of obligation. And she is young and so 
beautiful, he cannot choose but love her. 

“My way is plain. I shall uproot my 
flower of faith. Then I must burn this 
book, and give my thought to dying, as 
becomes a gentlewoman. It will not 
take long—a year, at the most. Love of 
him has been my life. I will not love 
him longer, so the end is death.” 

As they read, Catherine had slipped 
away. She came back, holding Adelaide 
fast by the hand. “I have not been 
quite blind,” she said, softly, as she led 
her sister up to Cary, who opened his 
arms, and caught the startled woman 
close to his heart. Judge Millard 
looked at them through humid eyes, 
then laid his hand in silent blessing 
upon Adelaide’s head. 

Coverley drew Catherine away to the 
window. “How superbly you did 
wrong!” he said, raising her hand to 
his lips. “Sweetheart! henceforth you 
must help me to do right. Iam the 
worst possible match for you, but I love 
you so much you can surely love me a 
little.” 

Catherine drew away from him with 
her old elfin smile. ‘No, I cannot love 
you a little,” she said. “It would take 
too long to learn.” 

“Indeed! Why?” Coverley asked, 
his eyes growing anxious. 

“Oh, because I already love you a 
very great deal,” Catherine said ; “other- 
wise I could never have understood that 
Adelaide had truly kept ‘rosemary for 
remembrance.’ ” 


AN UNDEMONSTRATIVE DEMONSTRATION 
By Hester Caldwell Oakley 


HEY were all down in the big 
billiard room, and the rehearsal 
was in full swing. The cast had 
struggled triumphantly through the 


usual tangled web of histrionic mis- 
understandings and machinations, until, 
finally, the Hero and Heroine had been 
left “alone at last” for the culminating 
love scene—that most trying of all 
parts to amateur self-consciousness. 


Helen Winslow and Warren Hunt, 
who were off duty for the time, in their 
respective réles of Elderly Aunt and 
Superannuated Guardian, were enjoying 
a well-earned repose, while they gayly 
watched and criticised the discouraged 
pair before them, just then in the throes 
of proposed and accepted love. 

“ Oh, Helen, stop laughing! I know 
we are a couple of sticks, but I’d just 
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like to see you do it better yourself. 
I’ve rehearsed till I feel like a jointed 
wooden doll, and I declareeI am ready 
to give the whole thing up!” cried the 
Heroine, in good-natured despair. 

“T really don’t see where the trouble 
lies,” said Miss Winslow, bending her 
straight brows in perplexity. ‘“ You 
certainly haven’t done it right a single 
time! What is the matter with this 
wretched scene, anyhow? I chose this 
play because the love-making was so 
delicate, and so much easier to do than 
the conventional stage embracing. But, 
somehow, it seems even harder to inter- 
pret.” 

“It is so intangible!” murmured the 
Heroine, and the Hero broke in, mis- 
chievously, “That's just it! I agree 
with you perfectly; it is literally too 
intangible!” Then without heeding the 
Heroine’s dismayed little disclaimer, 
“Oh, I didn’t mean /hat!” he went on: 
“It’s impossible, you know. Such a 
thing as a calm, cool handshake when a 
girl accepts a man is out of all con- 
science. No wonder we look a pair of 
absurd fools. It would be a cold day, 
indeed, when a girl accepted such a 
muff as my lines make me out! Isay 
we change the part and thaw it out 
a little ”—insinuatingly. 

At this point Billy Yale looked up 
from an engrossing game of pool which 
he had been playing with himself in 
the corner where the pool table had 
been shoved away to make room for 
these would-be actors. To the un- 
initiated it might have appeared that 
there was no excuse for Billy’s presence, 
as he graced neither cast nor commit- 
tee. But, as he himself would have 
modestly expressed it, he was here, as 
he was there and everywhere, “a dead- 
head, just to see the thing through, 
with the proper go.” With the air of 
settling the question once and for all 
he now remarked: “ Bravo! I told you 
so in the beginning, Miss Winslow. It 
is a great mistake, that love scene; and 
nothing but your youth and inexperi- 
ence excuse your failing to recognize 
that it’s entirely contrary to the laws of 
art, not to say human nature.” 

Miss Winslow’s eyes flashed, as they 
always did when she mounted one of 
her stableful of hobbies. “Unnatural ? 
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Nonsense!” she cried. “It’s the high- 
est, most sensitive truth for a girl and 
man to behave so in such a case. They 
are not certain of a minute alone to- 
gether; anyone may break in on them. 
And, besides, that’s neither here nor 
there. She is rich and he is poor ; she’s 
made a heroic effort to bring him to her 
feet, and humbled her own pride to 
outwit his. The natural reaction has 
come, and her whole nature would re- 
sent undue familiarity, when she feels 
she has already overstepped bounds. 
It is just the minute of all others in 
her life when she needs the reassurance 
of his chivalrous respect, in spite of the 
loss of her own; and when a manly 
appreciation of her sensitiveness would 
mean everything to her.” 

She stopped suddenly, with a shamed 
little smile, and tapped her foot in a 
provoked way. Why did she always let 
herself be so carried away by her 
theories when Warren Hunt was near ? 
His eyes were on her now; while the 
poor Heroine looked helplessly at the 
rest of the cast, ready to do anything, 
throw herself into the breach in any 
way, to redeem the deadly awkwardness 
—even should it mean throwing herself 
into the ready arms of the Hero. 

“Oh, bah!” said the Hero, easily. 
* All very fine, but impossible just the 
same. He’d silence her scruples in a 
more satisfactory way than that, you'd 
better believe! What do you say, 
Hunt?” 

Hunt, leaning against the mantel- 
piece, shrugged his broad shoulders 
carelessly. ‘Oh, I agree with you, my 
boy. A man would be a superhuman 
fool if he didn’t go farther than a polite 
handshake at such a time. Do it once 
again, children. Don’t make quite such 
a ‘touch and go’ affair of it. You 
dropped each other’s hands like hot 
coals last time. Can’t you put a little 
more lingering reluctance into it?” 

Then turning to where Miss Winslow 
sat, in the deep embrasure of the win- 
dow-seat, he lowered his voice care- 
fully. “I don’t know that I can argue 
about the right or wrong of such be- 
havior in the abstract; but, speaking 
from concrete opinion, I know that 
nothing under Heaven would prevent 
my taking the woman I loved in my 
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arms when I had made her own that 
she loved me.” 

His dark eyes were fixed upon hers 
with that masterful expression she so 
resented. Every time he had told her 
of his love—and they had both ceased, 
long ago, to keep account of such oc- 
casions —both look and voice had hinted 
a security of final victory which caused 
her whole proud young being to cry 
out against such caging. It had come 
to be the most urgent question in her 
heart and life, and an insistant one 
that rang its changes through busy 
days and restless nights ; intruding its 
earnest “Why don’t you love me, 
Helen?” into her waking and sleeping 
dreams, with equal demand of some 
logical reply. 

There was no logical reply. He filled 
her life full, and dominated every min- 
ute of it. That was just it; she would 
not have it so. It was unbearable ; and 
the feeling that her reiterated refusal 
carried no weight, that he but bided his 
time, stung her anew to-night, as his 
eyes sought to read hers for the thou- 
sandth time. Oh, to prove her power 
over this man as over all else she had 
come in contact with during her impe- 
rious life! 

Her lip curled. “The love of a man 
like that—selfish and tyrannical—would 
kill a woman’s love. Her soul would 
suffer in his handling, and all the fine- 
ness of her nature be checked and 
stunted. To really love, in the best 
sense of the word, a man should under- 
stand that a woman needs to be sued 
for her favor, and comprehended with 
an infinite second-sight. I should de- 
spise a man who failed to understand me 
at such a time.” 

The rest of the cast were still wrest- 
ling with the refractory love scene, Billy 
being the self-constituted stage-man- 
ager; and the isolation of the two in 
the window-seat was complete. 

Warren Hunt’s dark eyes laughed 
back with an outrageous daring. 

“Impossible, my fair Helen! When 
you tell me that you love me I mean to 
take my rights. Nothing shall hinder 


me—no compunctions; so beware! I 
give you warning.” 

“Oh, you are insupportable!” the 
girl cried, with a quick gasp. 


“T shall 
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never, never tell you that! And you 
are insulting me unpardonably when 
you speak so. I never want to see you 
or speak to you again !” 

She was really deeply hurt, and her 
voice shook almost imperceptibly in 
spite of her angry independence, while 
a liquid brightness, not wholly born of 
wrath, trembled in her eyes as she 
turned quickly away. 

Warren Hunt stood where she left 
him, deep in a study so brown that the 
irritated cast, whose patience was slow- 
ly but surely ebbing, had to speak to 
him several times before the summons 
to act penetrated his unheeding ears. 
Then it was Billy Yale’s cheerful reso- 
nant barytone that pierced the mental 
fog, as he shouted, “ Your cue, Hunt!” 
and prodded him unmercifully with 
one hastily snatched from the billiard 
rack. 

He went through his short part with 
a mechanical perfection that left noth- 
ing to be desired ; and, after it was over, 
excused himself abruptly. Then but- 
toning himself into his heavy overcoat 
he strode home through the deepening 
snow, passing his door by nearly a mile 
before he realized where he was. 

The next morning, among the pile of 
mail at Miss Winslow’s plate, there lay 
a large, square envelope directed in the 
straight, determined hand she knew so 
well; and out of place, in its business- 
like, peremptory demand upon her at- 
tention, among the multitude of conven- 
tional notes and invitations. 

She took it to her own room and read 
as follows : 


Ifelen, I am a fool, a selfish, arrogant fool, 
and I see it so plainly now, that Iam aghast 
at my past treatment of you. You opened 
my eyes last night, and made me feel that I 
have wronged your womanhood—all woman- 
hood—by my hateful, insufferable assurance. 
What am I that I should demand for an in- 
stant that your love should be given to me ? 
And yet, my Helen, I know I could have made 
you happy ; my whole life was vowed to it. 

have given you up at last, and this letter is 
my promise never to torment you again. Poor 
little girl! What a cross I’ve been. I am 
going to start to-night for the Isthmus. Busi- 
ness matters are urgent there, and I shall do 
myself and you a good turn by obeying the 
call, I was going anyway later, but—dear—I 
had hoped first to persuade you of the beauty 
of such a trip. Now that is all over and the 
sooner I go the better, I'll make all straight 
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about the play. Billy Yale will jump at my 


part, I know. 

This is a wretched letter. I’ve said noth- 
ing that I meant to; I can only think that the 
whole thing means but one word to me—that 
is— Good-by. WARREN. 


Helen read and re-read these words 
carefully and deliberately. Then she 
threw back her head and smiled—such 
a happy, contented smile! After that 
she tucked the letter into her belt, on 
the left side, and, with a gleam of mis- 
chief sparkling in her eyes, walked 
quickly across the room to the tele- 
phone. 

‘5583 Cortlandt,” she said. 

Then a minute later. 

“Hello! Is that Mr. Hunt?” 





“ Good-morning, Warren; yes, this 
is Helen.” 








“ Yes, just a few minutes ago. That's 
what I rang you up for.” 
“T have—every word. Have you 


taken your passage yet?” 





“Tm very glad.” 





“Why? Because you must know, 
Warren, I—I want to go too!” 





“Yes—truly, truly, dear, I do—with 
all my heart.” (This with as vivid a 
blush as if Warren were on the spot to | 
see and admire it.) 





“There! that will do. 
That’s all I wanted to say, 
Warren, except P 








“You really want to 
know? It’s only a wom- 
an’s ‘I told you so.’ Do 
you remember our discus- 
sion last night ? ” 





“ Well then, listen! 
You’ve not even shaken 
hands, sir! What’s be- 
come of all your fine the- 
ories now ?” 
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“Oh! what a shocking boy! I'll 
scold you to-night at the rehearsal. By 
the way, you'll be at the rehearsal ?” 





“JT thought so. Good-by; I truly 
must stop ; good-by.” 





“Well then, auf wiedersehn !” 

“Ting a ling a ling!” 

And she rang off with a little trium- 
phant nod. Her demonstration of the 
case had been the only demonstration 
possible under the circumstances. 
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AMELIORATING POVERTY * 
By Kathryn Staley 


LTHOUGH two decades have 
A passed in our own country and 
in England since a city govern- 
ment first recognized the distinction be- 
tween living and merely existing, the 
initial move in the practical work of 
ameliorating the condition of the poor 
was taken, in London only in 1890, and 
in New York City just now, in the mag- 
nificent work begun by the Improved 
Housing Council. Hitherto charity had 
been charity instead of a business mat- 
ter or philanthropy, which may yet be- 
come synonymous terms. Private mon- 
eys have flowed like streams of water to 
the poor, with the inevitable result of 
increasing pauperism. 

Purely palliative measures had been 
tried at frequent intervals and proved 
ineffective. Now it has been asked, 
with a degree of pertinency, why there 
are palliative measures at all—why, in- 
stead, there is not a move made in the 
direction of complete social and in- 
dustrial reform. 

To this end the Improved Housing 
Council has been instituted in connec- 
tion with the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. It is composed of such men as 
Richard Watson Gilder, than whom no 
man has devoted more years to the se- 
rious study and practical observance of 
economic and social conditions; Pro- 
fessor E. R. L. Gould, a man young in 
years who gave up a remarkably brill- 
iant academic career at Johns Hopkins 
to devote his time to this work, with 
its farther reaching and more vital in- 
fluence ; Edward Marshall, with in- 
valuable reportorial and editorial train- 
ing, a practical man of a practical 
profession if there is one; Jacob Riis, 
another journalist whose knowledge of 
the life of the New York poor is prob- 
ably more comprehensive than that of 
any other one man living; and Pro- 
fessor Felix Adler, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
Dr. William H. Tolman, and Mr. John 


* By the author of “‘ Entailed Poverty,” published in 
the September number. 


M. Parsons, President of the Letter Car- 
riers’ Association. Such men of wealth 
are members as Mr. W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, Mr. Isaac N. Seligman, Mr. R. 
Fulton Cutting, Mr. Joseph 8. Auer- 
bach, Mr. August Belmont, and Mr. 
Frederick A. Snow. 

These men are not carried away by 
any misapplied theories. They per- 
ceive that their philanthropy may be 
placed upon a business basis and that 
the millions heretofore spent without 
return are hereafter to prove a judicious 
investment, yielding a five per cent. rate 
of interest at a time when banks are 
paying no more than three-and-a-half 
or four per cent. 

The solution of the tenement-house 
problem is the first movement in all re- 
form. Even the beggar is better than 
his home. The seriousness of the im- 
migration question is over-estimated. 
In London the Jews have rehabilitated 
Whitechapel, and our own Italian im- 
migrants are thoroughly Americanized 
after the third generation ; more often 
in the second. 

The solution of this problem will 
never be effected by tearing down a few 

















over-crowded and unsanitary buildings, 
nor by mere police and sanitary regula- 
tion. The experience in the Paris 
slums, when great boulevards were run 
through the congested districts, showed 
very clearly that, left to themselves, the 
members of the slum-classes settle 
largely again in neighboring side streets, 
with the result that these are over- 
crowded and the rents increased. After 
the first work of expropriation in Beth- 
nal Green, London, all the tenants 
found new homes within a radius of a 
quarter of a mile. 

Local conditions alone differ in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Paris, Berlin, London, 
Glasgow, Naples, and New York. New 
York may therefore very well be taken 
as a type both in the matter of condi- 
tions and eventually, as it hopefully 
appears, as well in the work of ameli- 
oration. 

In New York the conditions are 
these, in brief: Forty years ago the 
first legislative commission found them 
bad enough, and just a quarter of a 
century later, in 1881, it seems reason- 
able to believe, they had not improved, 
for a tenement-house committee was 
appointed and gave its warning. To- 
day the third commission finds that the 
crowding has grown beyond all prece- 
dent. In the East Side districts there 
is actually a greater density of popula- 
tion than exists in any other city in the 
world—in plain figures an average of 
143.2 souls live there to the acre. The 
average for Paris is 125.2 ; for Berlin it 
is 113.6. 

In one ward in New York (the Tenth) 
the average reaches 626.26 per acre. 
In this sanitary district—and just why 
it may be classified as sanitary is not 
apparent—there are 986.4 persons to 
every one of thirty-two acres! There 
the conditions of health, comfort, and 
ordinary decency are reduced to the 
minimum. Fancy  ninety-three per 
cent. of the whole ground area cov- 
ered with brick and mortar ; seven per 
cent. for fresh air, sunshine, and play- 
ground, 

These are the conditions the Hous- 
ing Council starts in to alter. More 


than this, of the entire population of 
New York more than one-half—eight- 
fifteenths—live in tenements, and this 
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eight-fifteenths for various reasons, 
chiefly economic ones, will not be in- 
duced to leave them. To meet this the 
Council has devised a double-barrelled 
plan, one chamber loaded with what it 
is believed will deal destruction to the 
worst habits of those poor who will per- 
sistently segregate in the down-town 
districts, whatever better homes might 
be provided elsewhere. The other is 
designed to reach that more self-reliant 
class of tradespeople which can afford, 
within the radius of a five-cent car-fare, 
to live in and gradually to purchase 
suburban homes, if these prove reason- 
able. 

For the furtherance of the first plan 
the work of expropriation down-town 
has already begun. Seven of the worst 
tenements that were ever the habita- 
tions of human creatures—five of them 
holding four hundred and ninety-one 
souls—have just been ordered vacated 
by the Board of Health. They are for 
the most part “rear” tenements, with 
death-rates in six years ranging from 
23.47 to 45.87. 

Parks will be built on their sites, the 
surrounding tenements improved ; and 
to house the evicted tenants model 
block houses will be. constructed at a 
probable cost of $1,500,000, which are 
calculated to yield a revenue of five per 
cent. on the investment. A competition 
for architects’ plans has just been held 
and the awards made. Before this is 
published the subscription list will be 
open to that discriminating public, 
which has heretofore seen the slum 
landlord reaping a profit from his 
rookeries of from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. on his investment. 

The other plan provides for separate 
dwellings. Already one hundred and 
fifty families are pledged to the pur- 
chase or rental of these—and the 
scheme up to this time hardly heard of 
by the class it is designed to benefit. 
Model dwelling houses for one or two 
families, to cost from $1,500 to $3,000 
each, are to be erected on separate 
suburban lots. These are to remain 
the property, under certain well-tried 
conditions, of a corporation which will 
be the logical outcome of the Housing 
Council. There is scarcely a possible 
risk attaching to either tenant or land- 
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lord, or even to the tenant who becomes 
by easy purchase his own landlord. 

For this latter scheme the plans and 
sites have yet to be arranged. For the 
block houses more or less satisfactory 
architectural plans have been accepted. 
The first award in the competition went 
to Professor James E. Ware, of Colum- 
bia College. 

Professor Ware’s plans provide for 
forty-eight rear apartments. This is a 
serious defect. Another is that the air- 
shafts or passage-ways leading to the 
really fine and large central court are 
only four feet wide. This provides for 
just four feet of space to intervene be- 
tween the privacy of those families whose 
apartments must open on the air-chan- 
nels. With these two defects removed 
the plans appear in every way admira- 
ble. 

Mr. A. W. Ross’s plan resembles a con- 
ventional Greek border with uniform 
courts alternating front and rear. This 
presents all the living rooms, and in 
many cases the bed-rooms as well, on 
the outside and facing the street, which 
certainly is an innovation. But the 
hateful rear apartment is thus avoided. 
There is not one in his plan, which has 
other really admirable points. 

The buildings are to be six stories 
high, with ceilings of the ground floor 





Professor Ware. 
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eleven feet high, and ceilings of the 
apartments eight feet and six inches. 
The apartments are to be in suites of 
two, three, and four rooms, all rooms 
lighted by windows opening directly 
upon the outer air. Not more than 
seventy per cent. of the total land area 
is to be occupied. 

With these model tenements thus 
constructed and the bewildered slum- 
tenant grown accustomed to the pro- 
digious novelty of finding some com- 
forts and a few luxuries provided for 
his family, a long stride forward will 
have been taken in social and industrial 
reform in New York City. No other 
plan suggested or attempted has been 
more practical, unless the really effec- 
tive work of the college and social 
“settlements” is excepted. There the 
influence reaches only the children. To 
do this is, perhaps, the best good that 
any reform can accomplish. That New 
York’s slum-children have been reached 
by the two settlements on Delancey 
and Rivington Streets is an indubitable 
fact, at once apparent to the frequent 
visitor to these districts. The refining, 
or at least, humanizing influences of 
cultivated workers, of pictures, books, 
and class-work have been limited only 
by the material limitations of the class 
they have reached. 

More than this, the atmosphere of 
practical, working philanthropy at both 
settlements extends to the region of city 
government, and these young people, 
guardians and pupils, are into the 
politics of the city and will stay there. 
With an intimate working knowledge of 
the needs of this down-town district 
they see changes needed that were not 
known to politicians. The “settlers” 
this past year were active in school af- 
fairs to the very patent discomfiture of 
certain “ machine” politicians in high 
places. Colonel Waring, Commissioner 
of the Street Cleaning Department, is 
glad to acknowledge that he receives 
from them an active assistance that is 
rapidly rehabilitating the worst slums 
of New York. 

This is the new philanthropy —a 
practical, working, intelligent philan- 
thropy, that will hasten the day when 
there will be no slums and no slum- 
people. 























The Tramps’ House, Laundry, and Shoemaker's, Zoar, Ohio. 


From drawing by Charles Shackleton, 


IN QUAINT 


By Robert 


capped heads are seen at casement- 

windows ; where red-tiled roofs glow 
softly amid green-massed foliage ; where 
great sunflowers and hollyhocks nod 
sleepily over the fences of the sleepy 
town ; where magnificent fields of grain 
fill to overflowing the enormous barns ; 
where old-world customs touch new- 
world progress; and where the strict 
narrowness of a paternal government 
goes hand in hand with advanced ideas 
of co-operative life. 

But soon the customs and the pict- 
uresqueness are to vanish, for the com- 
munity is to be no more. The spirit of 
unrest has been at work among its 
members, and it is reported that they 
are to disband. 

The founders of Zoar were inhabi- 
tants of Wurtemberg, and dissenters 
from the established religion. They 
were persecuted with floggings, with 
imprisonments, with fines. Because the 


i quaint old Zoar! Where queer- 
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schools were controlled by the estab- 
lished clergy, and the army was used to 
defend the established religion, they 
would not serve in the army nor would 
they send their children to the schools, 
and for this contumacy they were sharp- 
ly punished. Weary of persecution, 
they determined to cross the ocean to a 
land of freedom. And in 1817 a band 
of two hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, with plans for the future only 
vaguely defined, set bravely forth. 

On the voyage a young man named 
Joseph Bimeler obtained a great as- 
cendency over them. He was intelli- 
gent, bold, forceful, magnetic, and they 
soon began to regard him as the Moses 
who was to lead them to their Promised 
Land. He accepted the trust, and as 
agent for them purchased, soon after 
their arrival in America, fifty-five hun- 
dred acres of land in the Tuscarawas 
Valley of Ohio, and thither he led them. 
It was not at first planned that the com- 
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munity should be co-operative. It was 
expected that the tract would be subdi- 
vided, and that each man should pay for 
his individual share. 

But the people did not prosper. The 
country was wilderness and backwoods. 
They knew nothing of backwoods life, 
and its stern and pitiless hardships al- 
most overcame their patient diligence 
and their resolution. The tract had 
been purchased largely on credit, and 
the debt threatened to crush them help- 
lessly. 

Bimeler saw that failure impended. 
He saw, too, how to avert it. He 
banded the people together as a co-op- 
erative association, with a carefully ar- 
ranged system of government, a board 
of trustees, and a written constitution. 

“ All ceremonies are banished from 
among us, and we declare them useless 
and injurious ;” so ran the declaration of 
one of their beliefs; while another was, 
“We render to nomortal honors due only 
to God, as to uncover the head or to bend 
the knee.” The trustees who were to 
guide the temporal affairs of the com- 
munity were to be elected by popular 
vote, and popular vote to the mind of 
Bimeler meant the vote of the women 
as well as of the men. And ruling all, 
and dominating all, was Bimeler him- 
self. When, after thirty-six years of 
leadership, he died, he left the commu- 
nity so firmly established that it seemed 
as if nothing could ever work its disin- 
tegration. 

In a curious way one phase of his 
work is commemorated in their religi- 
ous services; services held weekly in 
the unpretentious little church ; a church 
of plain interior, with strips of rag-car- 
peting stretched along the aisles be- 
tween the rows of wooden benches, A 
large part of the service is musical ; 
for, although this musical part consists 
only of the singing of two psalms, the 
psalms are of such a length, and treated 
in such a manner, as to occupy a great 
deal of time. One is at the opening of 
the service, and one is at the close, and 
each is from sixteen to twenty verses 
long. A verse is slowly lined out, and 
then it is slowly, droningly, lingeringly 
sung. A second verse is lined out, and 
in the same manner sung; and thus it 
goes on, verse by verse, to the end. It 
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is justly looked upon as a good deal of 
a task to get through with a psalm, and 
the congregation alternately rise up and 
sit down as the singing progresses. 
They have some shorter psalms, but 
never use them. 

Between the two psalms comes the 
principal feature of the service. Bime- 
ler, who was profoundly religious, left 
many sermons, and they have been bound 
into volumes. In regular rotation, one 
sermon a Sunday, the volumes are read 
through, and at the end of the six years 
that the reading of all the volumes con- 
sumes, the reader begins again at Vol- 
ume I., Sermon 1. There is an official 
reader, selected by the trustees, and his 
office is a highly honorable one. Both 
the singing and the sermons are in Ger- 
man. 

The community is arbitrarily governed 
by trustees. They say to this man Go, 
and he goeth: and to another, Do this, 
and he doeth it. They specify at what 
work each individual shall be placed. 
They direct the expenditure of the com- 
munity money. They designate which 
people and which families are to live in 
each house. 
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There is no individual 
wealth. Everything is held 
in common. There is nei- 
ther poverty nor riches. 
The property of the com- 
munity is valued at about 
one million dollars, but 
each individual lives very 
plainly. There is plenty to 
eat, and plenty to wear, and 
there has been no thought 
for the morrow, for the 
morrow has been caring for 
itself. To many of the mem- 
bers it will be an unwelcome 
change to enter into the 
bustle of individual compe- 
tition with the world. : 
It used to be that visitors to Zoar 
were treated with cavalier carelessness, 
and that, instead of feeling annoyed, 
they were pleased with the novelty, and 
not only went again but told all their 
friends to go likewise. If they wrote, 
stating that they were coming, and ask- 
ing for rooms, it was just as likely as 
not that their letters would remain un- 
answered, and that, after arriving in 
person, they would have to wait for 
hours while the phlegmatic folk would 
slowly think and talk about the matter. 
If, after becoming settled, they wanted 
a horse for a drive, another deliberate 
council was necessary. When, some 
years ago, a governor of Ohio and his 
staff went there, they were stolidly told 
that there was no room in the inn, and 
they thought themselves highly fortu- 
nate that they were granted the favor of 
staying at one of the community homes. 
An emissary from the Emperor of Aus- 
tria came to the town, charged with the 
duty of investigating into the commu- 
nity’s progress, character, and success. 
He went to the tavern, and, with a full 
sense of the dignity of his mission, 
stated his errand and demanded a room. 
The heavy-faced man in charge eyed 
him hostilely. ‘There is no room,” he 
said. 
“But there must be! 
Emperor of Austria.” 
There was a dull gleam of triumph in 
the other’s eyes. “There is no room,” 
he repeated, and the envoy went angrily 
away. 
In this phlegmatic independence the 
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Zoarites found for years their financial 
profit, but when they recently built a 
new and large hotel they began to be 
more like other people, and to treat 
guests with some respect. It has been 
the summer-crowding of tourists that 
has brought unrest and worldliness into 
the community, and that has made the 
younger generation ill content with a 
quiet and uneventful life. 

A delightful charm of the town is the 
slow stolidity of the people, contrasted 
with the picturesqueness of their sur- 
roundings ; with the red-tiled roofs; 
the twisting streets, winding aimlessly 
like those of old Marblehead, and bor- 
dered by homes as quaint; the case- 
ment-windows ; the old-fashioned cupo- 
las and bells. It is a pleasant sight to 
see the herder go forth in the morning 
with his many cattle, his collie dogs b 
his side, and his leathern wallet strapped 
upon his shoulders. It is pleasant to 
see the return of the drove at night, and 
then the long rows of stanchioned heads 
in the mighty barns. The town is a 
Mecca for artists ; with whom it is a sort 
of “See Zoar and die!” 

In the first years of the community 
there were no marriages, but Bimeler 
soon realized that on this point it would 
be better to give up his own preferences 
and comply with the desire of the peo- 
ple. “Our marriages are contracts by 
mutual consent and before witnesses, 
and we reject all intervention of priests 
or preachers.” Thus runs their con- 
stitution. There is always a justice of 
the peace among the members, and he: 
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does the marrying for the community, 
performing the ceremony in the sim- 
plest possible way, and using no words 
beyond the statutory requirements. <A 
member of the community is forbidden 
to marry an outsider, and he must leave 
if he violates this rule. No marriage 
can take place between members them- 
selves until the consent of the trustees 
is obtained. Before a row of persons 
who are phlegmatic stolidity personified, 
the would-be bridegroom must appear, 
and explain to them, fully, just why he 
deems that he has found the object of 
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The farm machines are of the most 
modern and improved types. The homes 
are comfortable. Great jugs of cider 
and home-made beer give an air of good 
cheer and camaraderie. The food is 
plentiful, plain, and wholesome. In the 
way of bread, there is always white 
bread, brown bread, and what is known 
as “ Zoar bread ”—this last being pecul- 
iarly dark in color and possessing the 
quality of holding its moisture remark- 
ably long after it has been cut. A piece 
of bread, of whatever kind, is always of 
such generous proportions that it is a 














Zoarites in the Wheat Field. 


his ardent love ; and some of the scenes 
at these explanations are richly and un- 
intentionally humorous. 

For some years the Spartan-like rule 
was in force of allowing parents to have 
charge of their children only till the age 
of three years; the community taking 
them, for education and care, after that ; 
but the practice was not in accord with 
the home-loving tastes of the quiet folk 
and was soon given up. 

Zoar has been very prosperous. Very 
much more land is owned than was in- 
cluded in the original purchase, and 
there is always a sufficiency of money 
for anything that the community needs. 


stretch of fancy to call it a mere slice. 
Oddly enough, considering that the peo- 
ple are farmers, and very plain and prac- 
tical, the Mosaic prohibition of pork is 
enforced. 

The Zoarites have never been eager to 
enroll new members, and applicants have 
always had to pass a close and searching 
examination as to their beliefs and in- 
tentions. The community at one time 
numbered as high as five hundred, but 
since then they have decreased until 
there are but a few more than the num- 
ber with which the settlement began. 
They have always been non-combatants, 
and their constitution declares: “ We 
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cannot serve the State as 
soldiers, because a Chris- 
tian cannot murder his en- 
emy, much less his friend.” 
At the time of the late war 
they paid the Government 
a heavy sum for immunity 
from conscription, yet a 
number of the young men, 
disregarding this, and not 
heeding the protests and 
appeals of the elders, went 
off and enlisted. 

In spite of their usual 
phlegm, they are likely to 
lose their heads in times of 
sudden excitement, as did a 
couple of the trustees who, 
when one of the sheds caught fire, fran- 
tically led the crowd that hurried 
to the scene. For, while one climbed 
up and blindly threw down pailful 
after pailful of water upon his ccl- 
league below, the wetted one kept up 
a continual crying of, “Dot's right! 
Dot’s right! Put on some more once, 
quick!” 

Never was there a barer or colder 
form of funeral than the burial custom 
of the people of Zoar. At early dawn, 
with the first rays of the sun glinting 
over the hills and piercing the depths of 
the sombre valley, a little, ghost-like 
group creep through the morning mist, 
bearing a coffin to the little cemetery. 
There, without service, or ceremony, or 
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words of prayer, they lay it quietly 
away, and creep back silently to the 
town, and on the following Sunday the 
congregation are formally notified, in a 
few brief words, that one of the com- 
munity has departed. 

The valley of the Tuscarawas is very 
beautiful—beautiful from the dark som- 
breness of the river; beautiful from the 
swells of the lofty hills. And it is filled 
with associations of absorbing interest 
—Tuscarora Town, the ancient Indian 
capital; Fort Laurens, the first fort 
erected within Ohio by the United States ; 
Gnadenhutten and Schoenbrunn, towns 
of the cruelly persecuted Moravians ; 
Three Legs Town, the strangest Ind- 
ian village that ever existed ; Goshen, 
founded by a hand- 
ful of Moravians who 
returned to the val- 
ley after years of 
wandering and of 
heartsick longing 
for their former 
homes; and Zoar, 
which has striking- 
ly shown the pos- 
sibilities of success 
in co-operative life, 
and which is soon 
to yield to the oper- 
ation of influences 
which its strong and 
sagacious founder 
would never have 
permitted to obtain 
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ELECTRICITY ON THE STAGE 


By Claxton Wilstach 


VERY child 
that has had 
the good fort- 
une to pos- 
sess the usual 
ae tak Ly allotment of 

g toys has won- 
dered at the 
moving fig- 
ey ures viewed in 

" mar the zoetrope. 
The toy consists in a revolving cylinder- 
shaped pasteboard box, open at the top 
to admit light. Narrow strips of paper, 
upon which are drawn figures in the 
progressive stages of motion, are placed 
around the lower half of the inside, and 
viewed in quick succession through nar- 
row openings in the upper half of the 
box as the cylinder revolves. The same 
principle involved in this toy was elabo- 
rated, through the aid of electricity and 
photography, and a very interesting en- 
tertainment for both young and old 
has been the result. 

In this latest development of the 
idea the various up-to-date stereopti- 
con machines project views of living 
and moving objects by throwing on a 
screen a succession of views so rapidly 
that the eye cannot distinguish the 
transition between one view and the next 
which takes its place. There is a differ- 
ence, however, between each two suc- 
cessive scenes, and the impression given 
to the eye as it sees one after another 
is that of witnessing motion in the sub- 
jects represented. These views are posi~- 
tives contained on narrow strips of 
gelatine film, and are made from nega- 
tives secured by passing long sensitized 
strips of the same size through a camera 
of which the lens is rapidly opened and 
shut. That there is nothing new under 
the sun is exemplified in the fact that 
this same process of reproducing the 
movements of objects was known and 
exhibited with more or less success 
many years ago. However, it was only 
within the past three years that Edison 
startled the world with his kinetoscope, 










in which, after feeding the machine 
with a dime, the spectator viewed 
through a hooded opening, not larger 
than a stereoscope frame, the photo- 
graphic reproduction of physical mo- 
tion. The pictures thus presented 
were small, and it was only possible for 
one person at a time to enjoy a view. 
Another step forward brought the ster- 
eopticon lantern into requisition and 
projected the same moving photographs, 
only largely magnified, upon a screen, 
so that hundreds were enabled to enjoy 
the animated view at once. 

It is easy to see that if the pictures 
are to be presented with regularity the 
movement of the strip across the optical 
axis of the projecting lens of the stereop- 
ticon must be at a uniform rate. If the 
strip were an endless band or belt, ite 
moving throughout would be the same 
as across the optical axis; and ma- 
chinery for so carrying the strip would 
be of easy construction, only requiring 
two pulleys at a sufficient distance 
apart. But there is a limit to the space 
the apparatus can be allowed in a 
theatre or hall, and so, if the strip is an 
endless band it is necessarily of only 
moderate length; so the inventor of the 
eidoloscope proposed to himself to de- 
vise an apparatus for carrying continu- 
ously very great lengths of strip, so 
that lengthy exhibitions might be made. 
The plan adopted was to have two 
wheels, from one of which the strip is 
delivered to the other across the face of 
the lens. A serious difficulty presented 
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itself from the circum- 
stance that if the receiv- 
ing-wheel were to revolve 
at a uniform rate it would 
take up more and more 
of the strip at each suc- 
cessive revolution, and 
would, therefore, prevent 
the movement of the strip 
across the optical axis 
from being uniform. It 
became necessary, there- 
fore, to devise an arrange- 
ment by which the receiv- 
ing-wheel would revolve 
more and more slowly as 
the strip wound itself 
upon it. The eidoloscope 
device for the purpose 
acts negatively, by con- 
stantly subtracting some- 
thing from the force that 
would otherwise make 
the wheel move at a con- 
stant rate. It is efficient 
for the continuous run- 
ning of some thousands 
of feet of strip, and for 
exhibitions of several 
hours’ duration. A 
whole dramatic perform- 
ance can be photographed 
with suitable arrange- 
ments for light, and can 
then be exhibited as pan- 
tomime. 

The optical conditions 
which an apparatus like 
the eidoloscope must 
meet are different in 
some respects from those 
that pertain to the ordi- 
nary magic-lantern, and 
are not yet perhaps fully 
understood. The me- 
chanical difficulties in the 
way of constructing an 
apparatus in all respects 
unobjectionable have not 
been overcome. Capable 
men in this country and 
abroad are investigating 
the whole subject, and it 
is probable that such in- 
vestigation will result in 
the production of appli- 
ances greatly superior 
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Sections of a Fiim of the Eidoloscope. 


The action begins with the lower right-hand picture. 
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Exploding a Bomb-shell. 


to any that have been made hereto- 
fore. A portion of a film used in the 
eidoloscope, herewith pictorially repro- 
duced, was used to show two little girls 
dancing, and at this. point one of them 
is running off the scene. The pictures 
here shown are but a small fraction of 
the immense number of photographs 
taken of this dance. The films move 
so fast that it is possible to take fifty 
pictures each second, or 180,000 per 
hour, so that it took less than half a 
second to take the pictures herewith 
shown, and they represent the action 
that took place only during that half- 
second or so of duration. Powerful 
electric light is absolutely necessary in 
giving a proper exhibition of the pict- 
ures. 





Prismatic Rainbow Machine. 


Nearly all of the most perfect effects 
where light is employed on the stage are 
produced by the stereopticon, or that 
most powerful adaptation, the sciopti- 
con, many of the stage uses for which I 
described in the August number of this 
Magazine. One of the most beautiful 
and natural phenomena that the 
sciopticon produces upon the scene of 
the stage is the rainbow. Painted stere- 
opticon slides 
were used for 
many years to 
produce this ef- 
fect, but the re- 
sult was crude, 
and they were 
never an artistic 
success. The lat- 
est method is to 
project the rays 
of an 8,000-can- 
dle- power arc- 
light through a For Making Northern Lights. 
five-inch lens, 
thence through the opening of a glass 
slide cut out to form the familiar semi- 
circle of the rainbow, and through 
a set of glass prisms, causing the 
separation of the various colors of which 
white light is composed. The glass 
prisms take the place of the natural 
prisms formed by myriads of water- 
drops through which the rays of the 
sun pass in making the rainbow in the 
sky. 
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The aurora borealis, the well-known 
phenomenon of the Arctic regions, is 
a ther subject for fine stereopticon 
effect, and is being shown very success- 
fully in the Arctic melodrama, “ Under 
the Polar Star.” For this effect two 
circular glass discs of equal size are 
prepared by painting upon the edges a 
succession of opaque lines running 
from the centre to the outer edges, in 
imitation of the streaks of light pro- 
duced by the aurora. These discs are 
revolved in opposite directions by 
micrometrical screws. The powerful 
rays of light piercing a red medium are 
projected through these discs, produc- 
ing fierce, fiery rays intersecting each 
other, and shooting upward from the 
horizon line far into the heavens. The 
discs can be prepared so that these 
northern lights are made to assume 
various forms, as they appear in nature. 
Some are like hanging drapery of silk 
and lace, the folds of which hang in 
giant lengths from the clouds, and these 
are accurately and very effectively pro- 
duced for stage illusion. The discs are 
operated upon a common axis in a small 
box, which is fastened in front of the 
lenses of the sciopticon. They are 
moved by means of a hand-crank; a 
spring presses the gearing hard upon 
the edges of the discs and produces 
friction enough to move them rapidly 
around in opposite directions. The 
opening in the box through which the 
rays of light are projected may be cut 
in relief to conform to the outlines of 
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the landscape or of 
floating icebergs. 
A very startling 
stage effect, used 
in battle scenes, is 
the explosion of a 
bomb -shell “in 
full view of the 
audience.” Elec- 
tricity, a willing 
slave in the hands 
of a skilful opera- 
tor, makes it pos- 
sible to produce 
the sound and flash 
of a bomb so that 
the full effect is 
heard and seen, 
and at the same 
time with little or 
no danger. The bomb is prepared of 
a solution of fire-proof papier-maché, 
glued together in sections so that it 
may be easily blown into small pieces 
upon the discharge of a large fire- 
cracker hidden upon its inside. The 
operator stands in the wing waiting 
for his cue. He holds the bomb in 
hand. Under his foot is a push button 
connecting electric wires, one with the 
fire-cracker in the bomb, another with 
a small cannon or a battery of fire- 
crackers hidden from the audience by 
the scenery. At hearing the word 
which acts as his cue to proceed, he 
throws the bomb upon the stage. A 
piece of fuse attached to the bomb 
sparks and sizzles menacingly. The 





Near View of a Fire-fly. 





Brilliant Sword-play 














The Spray of the Cataract. 


audience watch with bated breath. At 
the proper instant he presses the but- 
ton underneath his foot, and with a 
deafening explosion the bomb is seen 
to burst with a flash of light. 

A most realistic bit of scenic detail 
is found in the play “On the Missis- 
sippi.” One of the scenes depicts a 
Southern swamp, glowing with the 
phosphorescent light of fire-flies. The 
secret of this effect is a net hung in 
front of the back scene, upon which 
are fastened small Geissler tubes, twist- 
ed as shown in the illustration. These 
wormly little tubes are connected indi- 
vidually to a battery operated by a key- 
board, and can be excited at the will 
of the operator. By swinging the net 
gently backward and forward the mo- 
tion of the flying lightning-bugs is per- 
fectly produced. 

In the opera of “The Flying Dutch- 
man” the hidden genius of the stage 
produces electrically the phenomenon 
of St. Elmo’s fire, which occurs in the 
tropics on account of the electrical ten- 
sion between the earth and the clouds, 
producing glowing streaks of bluish- 
white light on the topmasts and yards 
of ships. A 100-candle-power arc-lamp, 


placed on top of each mast, and oper- 
ated individually from a key-board, is 
the means by which this effect is pro- 
duced. 

The duel scene in “Faust” is often 
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made thrilling on account of the sparks 
of fire produced by the infernal contact. 
The swords are simply connected by 
invisible electric wires, and the contact 
of the metal produces the flashes of 
light. 

Clouds of steam are always effective 
in adding to the beauty of a stage pict- 
ure on account of their susceptibility 
of taking the color of calcium or electric 
lights. A box about fifteen feet in 
length, having half-inch open slits in 
the top through which the steam es- 
capes, is masked behind a low set piece 
of rock or shrubbery, and connected at 
either end with steam-pipes. As the 
clouds arise, a row of white, red, and 
blue incandescent lights from behind 
gives the appearance of sunlight spark- 
ling on the mist of a water-fall. When 
used for this purpose a most startling 
effect is made by playing the rainbow 
upon the clouds. A familiar use of this 
steam appliance is in the last act of the 
German opera “Die Walkiire,” and in 
the Brocken scene in “ Faust.” 

One of the most pleasing uses to 
which electricity has ever been put on 
the stage has been seen in the electric 
dances ; not so much in this country as 
in Germany and France, especially at 
the Paris Casino. The dancers wear 
dresses in which are hidden miles of 
fine electric wires, which are connected 
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Tripping the Electric Light Fantastic. 


either through metal plates in the stage 
or by wires running directly to the oper- 
ator standing behind the scenes. Multi- 
colored lights are flashed from the hair, 
corsage, belt, and ankles of the dancer 
in iridescent splendor. One performer 
made very effective use of a skipping- 
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rope composed of globes of colored in- 
candescent lights, each surrounded with 
flower-like petals and glass, and alter- 
nating with small oblong strips of mir- 
ror glass that reflected the brilliancy of 
the light and multiplied its colors. 
Sometimes one of these specialties util- 
izes the light produced by a ten-horse- 
power engine. 

The French are the pioneers of the 
danse lumineuse, and it was in existence 
in their country twenty-five years before 
dynamos were made, being produced 
with the aid of electric cell batteries. 
The famous inventor of electric effects, 
M. Gustave Trouvé, first brought out the 
electric dance. In the early gorgeous 
productions of the “ Black Crook ” many 
electric torches, crowns, jewels, hair- 
pins, belts, and necklaces were used. 
Sita, a once famous electric dancer, 
used six hundred small lights in her 
costume. 

The very latest application of electric- 
ity in dancing is that invented by Loie 
Fuller, consisting of moving yards of 
skirts in the light of focusing lamps, 
distributed at different points on the 
stage, overhead, in the wings, and from 
underneath the stage through a plate of 
glass upon which the dancer moves. 





Outside and Inside View of a Wand with Clectric Jewels. 














THE EVOLUTION OF THE CLUB 
By E. Payson Mitchell 


to get a sight of a mermaid, it 

seems to me,” said an ancient 
London tradesman to the two enthu- 
siasts, who were seeking the haunts of 
celebrities. We pitched our voices in 
a higher key and repeated our desire to 
find the site of the Mermaid Inn of Ra- 
leigh fame. “No,” he continued, “I 
can’t show you that ; but over yonder is 
the house where Sir Thomas More was 
born. That is older yet, for he was a 
Henry the Eighth man. You Ameri- 
cans seem to like musty things!” 

Our indifferent glance at the birth- 
place must have been a great disappoint- 
ment to the old man, for, never having 
heard that Sir Thomas was a genial club 
man, we could not even feign an inter- 
est: it was clubs and their frequenters 
that were on our minds. We were 
obliged, therefore, to recall only the 
names of the Mermaid’s famous mem- 
bers—Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson, Raleigh—and review Beau- 
mont’s lines to Ben Jonson : 


” A CROOKED lane is a funny place 


What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have 
been 





Raleigh, the Founder of The Mermaid Club. 





The Old-time Club. 


So nimble and so full of subtile flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life. 


Men are naturally gregarious, or, as 
Addison terms them, “ sociable animals;” 
hence we are not surprised to find good 
fellows early forming themselves into as- 
semblies for the discussion of feasts, men- 
tal and otherwise. The introduction of 
coffee into England in the seventeenth 
century did much to develop these “club- 
bable” instincts. Coffee became a favor- 
ite drink, and the shops where it was sold, 
places of general resort. Here persons 
of all ranks met and discussed politics, 
the latest literary work, or gossiped— 
provided, according to the rules, “no 
maudlin lovers mourned in corners, no 
noise of loud disputes were heard, or 
sacred things profaned.” Every pro- 
fession, trade, class, and party had its 
favorite coffee-house. A penny was paid 
down on entering, and the price of a dish 
of tea or coffee was two-pence, this 
charge including newspapers and lights. 

The coffee-house supplied the place 
of the club since established. The most 
interesting to us are Will’s and Button’s, 
for at the former the centre of attrac- 
tion was Dryden, surrounded by young 
beaux eagerly awaiting their turn fora 
pinch from his snuff-box. There, too, 
were the old gossip Pepys, the gentle 
and refined Addison, and the boy Pope 
anxiously waiting for a glimpse of Mas- 
ter Dryden. It was at Will’s coffee- 





























Addison, of the Kit-Kat 
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house that the 
notorious bur- 
lesques and sa- 
tires of this age 
were read. Here 
Dryden read his 
“Mac Flecknoe” 
and judgment was 
passed on it by 
the critical com- 
pany; here, too, 
lampoons were 
ridiculed and a 
poet’s reputation 
made or marred. 


Button’s, in the course of time, suc- 
ceeded Will’s as the popular resort. But- 
ton had been the servant of the Count- 
ess of Warwick — Addison’s arrogant 














Dryden, the Leading Spirit of 
Will's. 


dame—and later 
was dignified as 
the master of a 
coffee-house. 
When Addison 
found life un- 
bearable at home, 
he sought refuge 
at Button’s, to 
mingle there with 
congenial spirits. 
But we should 
not find Pope 
among the group 
of flaxen-wigged 
gentlemen, as he 
wrote, “I found 


the company too much for me and so I 


quitted it.” 


It has been whispered that 


while there a birchen-rod had been 
brought into requisition by one Phil- 
lips who had been stung by the “ Wasp 


of Twickenham.” 


St. James, the famous Whig coffee- 


house, had guests 
equally as notable. 
Swift, “the mad par- 
son,” not only read 
his satires aloud to 
the assembled com- 
pany, but perused his 
letters from Stella, 
which came to St. 
James in Addison’s 
care. Here originat- 
ed the celebrated 
poem, “ Retaliation,” 
in reply to the witty 
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epitaphs on “The late Mr. Goldsmith.” 
Garrick’s name in connection with the 
most familiar couplet recalls the follow- 


ing anecdote: 
One of the mem- 
bers, a rising ac- 
tor, complained 
to Mrs. Garrick 
that the newspa- 
pers abused him. 
The widow re- 
plied, “You 
should write your 
own criticisms— 
David always 
did.” 

Such were the 
immediate fore- 
runners of the 





Dean Swift. 


modern club. The frequenters of the 
coffee-house had no knowledge of the 


sweets of possession. 


open to all who 
could pay, though 
the constant at- 
tendants frowned 
upon outsiders 
and in time com- 
bined into con- 
genial groups. 
Thus the transi- 
tion from the ac- 
tual coffee-house 
to the legitimate 
club was easy and 
natural. These 
societiesacquired 
great reputa- 
tions, and with 


The taverns were 








David Garrick, of the St. James 
Coffee-house. 


the vast influx of wealth came a more 
luxurious and ornate style of life. 

The clubs of the “Days of Good 
Queen Anne” were more or less preten- 





Pope on the Way to his Club. 


tious in character. 
Their names are 
suggestive—C alves’ 
Head, Boodle’s, Beef- 
steak, Dilettanti, 
Golden Fleece, Hum- 
drum, Oxford, Uni- 
versity. The Sublime 
Society of Steaks met 
for a century on 
ground famous for 
its theatrical associa- 
tions, and there was 
formed the Garrick 
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Club, the majority of whose members 
were actors. It had a fine club-house 
with artistic furnishings and many 
pictures of famous celebrities. 

A company of thirty-nine Whig noble- 
men and gentlemen, including the Duke 
of Marlborough, Lord Halifax, Robert 
Walpole, Addison, and Granville, formed 
themselves into a political and literary 
club, called the Kit-Kat. Christopher 
Kat was noted for his pies (called kit- 
kats, as we use the word sandwich), and 
he gave the name to the club. It had 


The names of Horace Walpole and Mrs. 
Montagu are familiar to us. Dr. John- 
son frequently joined the circle. 

The latter name recalls the most fa- 
mous of all these assemblies of wit and 
genius. The Literary Club was pro- 
posed by Sir Joshua Reynolds and sec- 
onded by Dr. Johnson—two of the 
nine original members. Burke and 
Goldsmith were of the number, and 
Garrick was the first to join when the 
membership was increased. Not long 
after its institution Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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Boswell. Johnson. Reynolds. Garrick, 


Burke. Paoli, Burney, Warton. Goldsmith. 


The Literary Nine. 


its toasting glasses inscribed to reign- 
ing beauties and was noted for its gal- 
lantry. 

Here, in low-ceiled rooms in a filthy 
alley, met many choice wits and adher- 
ents of the House of Hanover. Dick 
Steele might have been seen writing an 
excuse to Prue for his inability to pay 
the family bills, or producing chatty 
papers for The Spectator. 

The Blue-Stocking Club, or Bas-Bleu, 
was formed in order that “ the fair sex 
might participate in conversation with 
literary men.” One of the most popu- 
lar of the male members wore blue 
stockings, and it was remarked, when 
he was absent, that nothing could be 
done without the blue stockings; hence 
by degrees the name was established. 


was speaking of it to Garrick. “TI like 
it much—I think I shall be of you,” 
said little David, briskly. ‘He'll be of 
us!” growled Johnson, on hearing the 
remark ; “ how does he know we'll per- 
mit him? The first duke in England 
has no right to hold such language!” 
Later, the good doctor was persuaded 
by Goldsmith to admit the talented 
actor, who repaid him by doing his best 
to make a success of the heavy tragedy 
“Trene,” but in vain. Since that time 
the club, which celebrated its centennial 
in 1864, has had among its members 
names famous in science, literature, and 
state affairs. Fox and Windham, Hal- 
lam and Gibbon, Brougham and Ma- 
caulay—all are types of the very best. 
As the Garrick Club of London sug- 














gests Tne Players founded by Edwin 
Booth, so does the Literary Club of Dr. 
Johnson’s dictatorship represent the fa- 
mous Century Club of New York and 
Boston’s Saturday Club, the latter thus 
described by Lowell: 


When Saturday her monthly banquet spread 
To scholars, poets, wits, 
All choice, some famous, loving things not 
names, 
And so without a twinge at others’ fames 
Such company as wisest mood befits. 


He shows us Emerson, with 


. Face half-rustic, half-divine, 

Self-poised, sagacious, freaked with humor 
fine, 

Hawthorne, 

New England’s poet, soul reserved and deep, 

November nature with a name of May. 

We note how “ Holmes’s rockets curve 
their long ellipse,” and are proud of 
Longfellow, 

Whose art’s consoling spell 
Hath given both worlds a whiff of asphodel. 

Others of the group were Judge Hoar, 

James Freeman Clark, and Agassiz with 
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“shape erect” and 
“winning tongue.” 
When shall there be 
such another? 
Some critic has 
remarked that it is 
not wise to have as- 
semblages contain- 
ing only brilliant 
minds, the conver- 
sation is apt to lag 
if too much brain- 
tissue be represent- 
ed in the make-up 
of a club: hence the present idea is to 
have the literary give place to the so- 
cial element. On the principal avenues 
of the great European and American cit- 
ies may be seen the palatial abodes of 
these modern clubs. They are in various 
phases of development : many hold con- 
genial spirits ; some, famous celebrities ; 
all have furnishings of oriental magnifi- 
cence, rare exotics, unique bric-i-brac, 
artistic treasures, rabbits, champagne, 
plate-glass windows, goggles, a goodly 
show of patent leather, and ducats galore. 





Agassiz, of the Saturday Club. 

















The Union League Club, New York. 








Mr. Brewer. 
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XVIII.—JOHN HYATT BREWER 


By Rupert Hughes 


verbially at least. But every song- 

writer certainly loves a love-song 

that is non-committal as to the sex of 
both singer and singee. The reason is 
not far to seek. Such a song can be 
used either by a woman, in apostrophe 
to a missing man; or by a man in voic- 
ing his respect for a distant girl. Such 
songs do not grow on every bush. While 
a strange many of womankind are will- 
ing to sing songs addressed to “ sweet- 
hearts” of evident femininity ; not all 
women are so lost to the sense of the 
incongruous. On the other side, not 
* This series began in the May, 1895, number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H, Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 
us (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), G. 
. Chadwick, J. K. Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, Edgar S. 
Kelley, H. W. Loomis, Gerrit Smith, G. W. Mars- 
ton and Frank Lynes, and Harry Rowe Shelley. Por- 


traits, autographs in fac simile, and examples of the 
music of the composers have been given. 


A‘ the world loves a lover—pro- 





even the most gushing tenor will sing 
a song meant for the ears of a 
man. So the unhappy composer is 
ordinarily compelled to lose the patron- 
age of one sex or the other, either way 
he writes. Thus half the royalties are 
lost ; and there is, oddly enough, no 
compensation in having the lost half 
small. 

But all that trouble is ended now. 
Mr. John Hyatt Brewer has carried the 
universal watch-key idea into music. 
Whatever place posterity may grant 
Mr. Brewer's undeniable abilities as a 
composer, his astuteness as an inventor 
is beyond cavil. His song “ Bashful- 
ness” has a real claim on immor- 
tality. It is one of the neatest com- 
mercial schemes on record. 

This song is worth quoting at some 
length. It is printed in two lines 
throughout, the upper line of words to 
be used when sung by men ; the lower 


























when sung by women. Some of the 
distinctions are so subtle as to make 
the song a literary curiosity of socio- 
logical value. 


{ lassie )} 
1 laddie § 
: cottage 
Who in aj village t 
§ of blue ) 
{so true § 
§ So sweet, so true, | 
( Reflect heav’n’s blue § 


There is a I know well, 
near doth dwell, 


Whose eyes 


Ever) on ) § witching ) : 
And t cast i o’er § meniss i wondrous ; spell ; 
I long ) . 
He fears ;* ee 
My, ( love to woo, 


{ yet my love I dare not 
And r eaten not all my heart could t tell. 
Now we get on common ground for 
the refrain : 


O love, my heart is thine for aye, 
O love, I trust in thee alway. 
Believe in me, 
I love but thee. 
{ the sunshine of my 


Thou art (my dream by night and 


‘ day. 
This is repeated till the singer drops. 
The second stanza goes: 


mong the lassies, bright 
With Sher laddies, bold and gay, 
§ She is the blithest all the day, ) 
( His footsteps never cross my way, § 
§ And her dear ) 


(Butinhis § hand, 
§ Seems like a) 
{ A magic f wand 


{ That ever holds) 
( Seems e’er to hold § 


rogeny she t command, 


me ‘neath its sway, 


>, § bashful ) 
I'd blushing § stand, 


And could not, dare not, to her ) on 
To hear the vow his lips might § °°: 


It would be miserly to complain of 
lack of literary quality in the presence 
of such diplomacy. If Mr. Brewer has 
not selfishly patented his idea, he is in- 
deed a benefactor to his fellow-crafts- 
men. 

Besides a number of banalities, Mr. 
Brewer has written a few things of ex- 
quisite quality. ‘Over the Bridge they 
Go” is not one of them, though it is a 
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It 
is set to the words of the ubiquitous 
F. E. Weatherby, to whose lyrics (and 
John Oxenford’s) English song can 
blame its chief lack of progress beyond 
bathos. “Sweet (The Swallow’s Song) ” 
is a feather-weight with a criminally 


good swingy English ballad withal. 


cheap introduction. - It is also arranged 
for three women’s voices. “Convention ” 
has just the right mixture of sprightli- 
ness and regret and is a vocal moment 
of much worth. 

Mr. Brewer has written several re- 
ligious songs in the conventional hymn- 
tones. Among these ‘O Jesus, we Adore 
Thee,” is beautiful and devout, and 
“Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee,” is 
an effective duet in which the two 
voices, soprano and tenor, are finely in- 
terwoven. 

Out of a number of part-songs for 
men, one should mark a vigorous 
“ Fisher's Song,” a “ May Song,” which 
has an effective “ barber’s chord,” a set- 
ting of “ Oft in the Stilly Night,” an in- 
nocuous Barcarolle, ‘The Water-Lily ” 
and the ‘“ Calvary Song,” Mr. E. C. Sted- 
man’s cheap lyric cheaply set. Mr. 
Brewer has that rare quality among 
musicians, a sense of humor. This has 
kept him from setting to music the un- 
utterable gush most of our composers 
affect. His “The Katydid” is a delight- 
fully witty realization of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s captivating poem of that name. 
His “Sensible Serenade” has also an 
excellent flow of wit. Both these songs 
should please glee clubs and their au- 
diences. 

For women’s voices Mr. Brewer has 
written not a little, through his connec- 
tion with vocal societies. The best of 
these are “Sea-Shine” which is par- 
ticularly mellow, and “Treachery” a 
love-scherzo. 

Besides these, some of his cantatas 
are written for women’s voices. He 
contributed twelve songs to the ‘‘ Songs 
of the Year,” published for the use of 
children on special occasions. 

Mr. Brewer has written almost no in- 
strumental work besides a group of 
five pieces for the organ, of which three 
are arrangements from other composers. 
Of the two original compositions, the 
* Romanza ” with ’cello ad libitum is the 
better, though its romantic beginning 
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A Hitherto Unpublished Song by Mr. Brewer. 
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lapses into rather dull involutions to- 
ward the end. 

Of a dozen pieces written for the 
piano none have been published. His 
only work for full orchestra, an unpub- 
lished suite, is represented by an arrange- 
ment for piano and Liszt organ, “The 
Lady of the Lake.” It is smooth in its 
transitions and is mellow of harmoniza- 
tion. 

A sextette for strings and flute has 
been played with success from the 
manuscript, and is to be printed soon. 

Mr. Brewer was born in Brooklyn of 
Scotch-English parents January 18, 
1856. He made his debut as a six-year- 
old singer, and sang, not without fi- 
nancial and other compensation, till his 
fourteenth year. A year later he was 
an organist in Brooklyn, where he has 
held various positions in the same ca- 
pacity ever since, additionally busying 
himself as a teacher of voice, piano, 
organ, and harmony, and as the secre- 
tary of the Brooklyn Institute in the 
musical department. His studies in 
piano and harmony were pursued under 
Mr. Rafael Navarro. Counterpoint, 
fugue, and composition he studied 
under Mr. Dudley Buck. 

In 1878 Mr. Brewer became the 
second tenor and accompanist of the 
Apollo Club, of which Mr. Buck is the 
director. He has conducted numerous 
vocal societies and an amateur orches- 
tra, as well as the Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal 
Society, of sixty voices, for the last 
three years. 

For this society he has written most 
of his cantatas. 

Of these “Hesperus” is a work of 

the greatest promise and large perform- 
ance. It begins without particular 
style and includes—horresco referens ! 
—an “Awake” chorus. It is soon res- 
cued, however, by dramatic and strenu- 
ous harmonies. The allegretto is of 
elfin daintiness, finishing exquisitely. 
It is followed by a contralto solo of 
dignity and asuperb ending. The sub- 
sequent chorus is majestic in its decla- 
mation, and the finale is of delicious 
softness. 
_“ The Herald of Spring ” is a matter of 
little pith and moment, but his latest 
work, ‘The Sea and the Moon,” is in his 
proper field and is highly pleasing. 
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For male voices Mr. Brewer has writ- 
ten a cantata called “The Birth of 
Love.” Its fiery ending is uncharacter- 
istic, but the beautiful tenor solo and an 
excellent bass song prove his forte to 
lie in the realm of tenderness. Mr. 
Brewer's music has little fondness for 
climaxes, but in a tender pathos that is 
not tragedy but a sort of lotus-eater’s 
dreaminess and regret he is con- 
genially placed. Smoothness is one of 
his best qualities. 

I have had the privilege of examining 
some of Mr. Brewer’s unpublished work 
in the manuscript. Of especial promise 
are two unfinished pieces for the violin. 
One, in the key of D, is a duet between 
the violin and the soprano voice of the 
piano. It is full of characteristic ten- 
derness, full even of tears. It should 
find a good place among those violin 
ballads of which Raff's Cavatina is the 
best-known example. Another violin 
solo in A is more florid, but is well 
managed. The two show a natural ap- 
titude for composition for this favorite 
of all instruments, and open a field 
Mr. Brewer should devote more atten- 
tion to. 

Of the unpublished songs, “ My Ship ” 
is a taking ballad, for which an im- 
mense popularity does not seem un- 
likely. ‘'There’s Ever a Song Some- 
where” has both good bits and trite. 
“The Passionate Pilgrim” does no jus- 
tice to Shakespeare’s words, and says 
no new thing. “The Rock-a-by Lady 
from Hush-a-by Street” is of a much 
better sort, and contains some exquisite 
harmonies. Another lullaby, “ Rock- 
a-by, Dearie,” is more neighborly with 
the commonplace. Who is it, I won- 
der, that sings all these lullabies? 
Mothers certainly don’t study them up. 
Is it only the spinsters at concerts? 

Of the sacred songs not yet printed 
“God’s Acre” is a religious lullaby, 
though for the usual church service 
musical opiates are quite unnecessary ; 
that is, if you can trust the old story of 
the minister who read, “The Lord 
giveth his beloved sleep,” and, looking 
over his congregation, expressed his 
gratification at its excellent status with 
heaven. 

In manuscript are two piano pieces : a 
“ Humoreske,” which is short and brisk, 
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and a Barcarolle, which is long and 
heavy. It is a piano-setting of the first 
movement from Mr. Brewer’s unpub- 
lished suite for orchestra, “The Lady 
of the Lake.” There it follows a trite 
Adagio and precedes a frail Intermezzo. 
Then comes a Dance with a Grieg-like 
beginning. In fact, the whole suite is 
without interest except toward the finale. 
The orchestration is not elaborate nor 
novel. 

His success along—lines of least re- 
sistance, one might say, is further evi- 
denced by his “Album of Songs,” op. 
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27. It includes the inevitable “‘ Du bist 
wie ein Blume,” the import of which has 
quite escaped Mr. Brewer. It is only 
fluent. ‘ ‘The Violet” is more elaborate 
than Mozart’s charming setting of the 
same little idyl, and has some excellent 
points, but ends in bad taste. “ Meadow 
Sweet” is simply iridescent with the 
very bloom of rapturous content. It is 
really one of the sweetest songs I have 
ever seen. ‘The Heart’s Rest” shows 
the same distinction of style and rich- 
ness of fancy. Its ending is particular- 
ly radiaut. 


TALKS BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN 
XI.—FANNIE W. OAKEY, M.D. 


By Alice Severance 


of the most brilliant of the 

coterie of women who have 
made their mark as specialists in the 
practice of medicine. Her mother be- 
longed to the gentle sect of Friends, 
and was a grandniece of Elias Hicks, 
the founder of the Hicksite branch of 
Quakers. Tristram Allen, a prominent 
and wealthy tea dealer, was her father. 

The Allens’ country residence was 
situated at Ravenswood, at that time 
one of the handsomest suburbs of New 
York, and here the young girl’s life was 
passed in the midst of the happiest sur- 
roundings and in the indulgence of 
every pleasure. 

Her father’s position brought him in 
contact with many of the prominent 
men of the day, and among them was 
General U. S. Grant, who was one of his 
steadfast friends. One of Dr. Oakey’s 
pleasantest reminiscences is her childish 
acquaintance with the great warrior, 
who was fond of petting and conversing 
with the pretty and intelligent little 
girl. 

In her early girlhood she was married 
to the Hon. John Oakey, a lawyer and 
a graduate of Yale College; he was 
a member of the Assembly for two 
terms, and afterward held the position 
of United States District Attorney of 


[): FANNIE W. OAKEY is one 


Brooklyn, and Judge Advocate on Gen- 
eral Shaler’s staff, with the rank of 
Colonel. Genial, generous hearted, and 
public spirited, John Oakey won for 
himself great distinction as a public 
lecturer and after-dinner speaker. Thus 
it will be seen that a happy marriage 
with a prosperous professional man 
rendered it unnecessary for Dr. Oakey 
to study medicine as a means of earning 
a livelihood ; her reasons for doing so 
are told most interestingly in her own 
words, which follow this little biogra- 
phical sketch. 

Dr. Oakey’s medical education was 
begun in the Women’s Medical College 
of the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, and completed in the 
New York College and Hospital for 
Women ; in this way she was enabled to 
secure the advantages of the training in 
both schools of medicine. On gradua- 
tion day she was awarded the class prize 
of the Lozier gold medal. 

She immediately entered into active 
work, and had an opportunity to put 
her theories into practice; she spent 
five years in general practice, and grad- 
ually developed a taste for gynsecologi- 
cal electro-therapeutics, which she de- 
cided to adopt as a specialty, deeming 
that in this way she could best render 
effective service to her own sex. 
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Besides her remunerative practice, 
Dr. Oakey has undertaken to fill a most 
important position in the department of 
gynecology at the Brooklyn Post Grad- 
uate School of clinical electro-therapeu- 
tics, her wide experience in this branch 
fitting her especially for such scientific 
work. She has proved a faithful friend 
to the poor, laboring among the women 
as conscientiously as if they were pay- 
ing patients. 

Apart from her professional work, in 
which she is recognized as an authority 
among Brooklyn practitioners. Dr. 
Oakey understands the social side of 
life, in which she is fond of mingling with 
bright women. She is an active mem- 
ber of several women’s associations ; 
the Woman’s Press Club, the Profes- 
sional Woman’s League, the West End 
Auxiliary Women’s Republican Club, 
the Phalo, the Chiropean, and the 
Woman’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion, all claim her as a valuable mem- 
ber. Conservative, an earnest worker, 
and a woman of advanced thought, she 
is eminently adapted by her natural 
gifts and education to aid in all that 
pertains to the interests of her sex. 

Too ardent devotion to her profes- 
sional duties caused Dr. Oakey’s health 
to break down, and several years ago 
she found herself forced for a time to 
relinquish her clientéle, and spend a 
protracted season of travel in Europe. 
When fully restored, she returned, and 
became much interested in cycling. 
This was in 1886, at a time when there 
were but few expert wheelwomen, ex- 
cept in Washington, where the superior 
streets had for some time made it a 
fashionable amusement. In 1887-88 
she was elected president of the Brook- 
lyn Ladies’ Cycling Club, the first organ- 
ization of the kind instituted in Brook- 
lyn; in 1888 she brought back from 
Washington the first drop-frame wheel 
ridden by a woman in the United 
States. Thus it will be seen that Dr. 
Oakey, recognizing the bicycle as an 
important factor as a health promoter 
for women, became an enthusiastic cy- 
clist and was considered the pioneer 
wheelwoman of New York State. She 
has her own ideas as to a hygienic saddle 
for women, and the proper dress to be 
worn by her sex on the wheel; she has 
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invented a convenient and becoming 
costume for ladies, which can be adapted 
to any style of wheel, and which has 
been adopted by many who are seeking 
a rational and yet conventional mode of 
dress for the road. It goes without 
saying that Dr. Oakey is herself a grace- 
ful and expert rider, few women being 
her peer or superior in the art. 

Dr. Oakey, while of independent and 
advanced ideas, is a womanly woman, 
and believes that a woman should not 
neglect the small niceties of dress or 
the art of making herself agreeable, 
merely because she has elected to enter 
a field where she comes in competition 
with men. She is always exquisitely 
gowned, and is besides a fond mother 
and an excellent housekeeper. In the 


- midst of her busy occupations, she finds 


leisure for social duties, is a faithful at- 
tendant at all club functions, an’ has 
time to read and keep posted about 
current events. 

What Dr. Oakey says will undoubt- 
edly prove of interest to those women 
who contemplate entering the medical 
profession. What one woman can ac- 
complish is possible to another, and 
the example of one who has made a 
success in any particular line of self- 
supporting work should act as a stim- 


ulus to the faint-hearted and hesitant. . 


Some one has aptly said “There is 
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always room at the top,” and that is 
where all those who respect themselves 
should endeavor to climb. While there 
are still many stumbling-blocks placed 
in the path of the ambitious woman, the 
way is made smooth for her in compar- 
ison with those of her sex who lived two 
decades ago, who suffered and endured 
as the too venturesome pioneers of free- 
dom. Vacillation and a lack of proper 
concentration have been the undoing 
of women as well as of men, and cour- 
age, application, and centralization of 
thought has as much to do with one’s 
success in the world as intellectual brill- 
iancy. This is what Dr. Oakey has to 
say about 


WOMAN IN MEDICINE, 


“The question of woman’s fitness to 
practise medicine has been answered in 
the affirmative for three thousand years. 
In modern times it is discussed in a new 
aspect, and from the stand-point of a 
peculiar misconception of the duties in- 
volved. The popular mind commonly 
inquires whether or not women are able 
to stand the strain ; whether they have 
sufficient poise of nerve, clearness of 
intellect, and mental steadiness under 
the trying conditions of medical respon- 
sibility. These are purely abstract 
questions, of no concrete application 
whatever. They belong to the realm of 
theory. 

“In practice, the personal equation 
determines the matter of success in 
every vocation in life, sex being second- 
ary to controlling circumstances. Many 
men become doctors whom fate evi- 
dently intended for the plough. That 
some women attempt medicine who are 
better endowed for other occupations 
need not be wondered at in this nine- 
teenth century struggle for existence. 
But what is the true stand-point from 
which to consider the physician who is 
a woman, and decide as to her fitness 
for useful work? Let us simply elimi- 


nate nine-tenths of all that is imagined 
to be the toilsome day-and-night activity 
of the universal, omniscient doctor, who, 
at one moment startles the world with 
the most brilliant of surgical operations 
and at another selects, with unerring 
precision, the one life-saving remedy 
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among a thousand drugs; who peers 
deep into the mysterious pathology of 
every organ, and knows them all alike ; 
who treats fifty patients in the morning 
in his office, and visits as many more 
during his hurried rounds. 

“This is the doctor of the novel, but 
not of real life. If a man of ample gifts 
devotes himself to a single branch of 
medicine—to dermatology, the eye, the 
nose, and throat, or some special de- 
partment of surgery—he will be busy 
only in his chosen field while he carves 
out the reputation he desires. In our 
great modern stores men have charge 
of single departments, and excel only m 
the field they occupy. So it is in medi- 
cine, so it is with the medical woman, 
so it was with myself—and my experi- 
ence is doubtless similar to many. 

“The story of how I came to study 
medicine and in what lines my work has 
fallen, is a practical illustration of fact, 
which may be contrasted with the sup- 
posed career of my sex in warring 
against disease. To most men and 
women the choice of a career is acci- 
dental. Ten years ago a moment of 
intense grief, of inconsolable bereave- 
ment for the threatened loss of a beloved 
daughter, found my shattered and rest- 
less mind yearning and craving for 
knowledge of a means to save her. 
When she died I felt, as occasionally 
other mothers must have felt, that my 
child was sacrificed for want of proper 
treatment. There suddenly grew on me 
a determination to study the mysteries 
of disease, and learn for myself whether 
medicine held the remedy she may have 
needed. Possibly also, I thought, it 
might be my happy lot to find comfort 


‘in ministering to other suffering chil- 


dren and forget my own loss in giving 
joy to other mothers. 

‘“*T found the science of medicine one 
of the most engrossing studies that can 
engage the human mind. It was toil- 
some, indeed, and incessant, but con- 
tained rewards that more than compen- 
sated me, as they will compensate every 
woman whose adaptment for study is 
adequate to carry her past the doors 
that open only to the faithful who rec- 
ognize that there is no royal road to a 
diploma. WhenI graduated from the 
pioneer of women’s medical colleges in 














this country, I found myself confronted 
by but one of the various branches of 
medical practice, and have ever since 
treated those of my own sex only, and 
for the most part within the comfort- 
able precincts of my own office. 

“Am I physically able to bear the 
strain? Twelve daily hours of house- 
work, shopping, and social whirl, tax 
many women more. Can I rouse in the 
middle of the night and hasten through 
storm and darkness to the bedside of 
pain, and relieve it as by a miracle ? 
I am not required to do so, and the 
professional field actively occupied by 
nearly all woman physicians affords 
them the same protection that men en- 
joy in the practice of a single specialty. 
When the fact is understood that one 
specialty—gynecology—is well-nigh the 
whole sphere of woman’s medical work, 
and that she falls heir to practice in 
this line by a process of natural selec- 
tion, we can see that much of the anx- 
iety about her fitness is misplaced. 

“ Moreover, the successful woman- 
physician is not required to explore 
the whole range of her natural and 
appropriate specialty. It may be said 
to have three sides—medical, surgical, 
and electrical — which overlap each 
other, and to one of which the indi- 
vidual may give her chief attention, as 
others of her own sex may choose to 
select another. By an unlooked - for 
train of circumstances my preference 
early led me to investigate the proper- 
ties of that strange agent called elec- 
tricity, and in the singularly attractive 
field of electro-therapeutics my chief 
work has since been done. 

“Ts the practice of medicine lucrative 
to women? It may become so as 
fairly as it may yield large fees to men. 
Has it fame and reputation to confer 
upon the woman doctor? If any indi- 
vidual of either sex surpasses the aver- 
age in skill and genius the world will 
find it out. 

“There are professorships in medical 
colleges held by women who lecture 
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upon the great subjects of the science 
with not less ability than do other pro- 
fessors who are men. It.requires good 
teachers to educate good doctors, and 
woman’s fitness to teach is admitted the 
world over. 

“It has been said that not more than 
ten per cent. of the men annually grant- 
ed medical diplomas by medical col- 
leges continue in practice for ten years. 
A larger percentage of graduated women 
stick to the profession, but those who 
are unfitted to succeed drop out. Each 
individual solves the problem of fitness 
for herself. When this is decided in the 
affirmative, the work is not only con- 
genial, but in many ways the opposite 
of the popular fancy. The skilled 
woman physician has her bitter human 
experiences, indeed—her own trials and 
an insight into the burdens others bear 
—but she also laughs at many comical 
occurrences that brighten her busy 
hours. Doctors have a host of funny 
stories to tell each other and-the bright 
side of the work is always uppermost. 

“The physician who does her share 
of dispensary work among the poor, sees 
a side of human nature that often makes 
fiction commonplace, and I think the 
only people who comprehend the poor, 
as they really are, rather than as sen- 
timentalists paint them, are the dispen- 
sary and hospital doctors, who pierce 
the glamour of philanthropy and deal 
with facts. 

“Temperament is a matter of conse- 
quence to one considering her fitness 
for the study of medicine. A sad and 
melancholy doctor would hardly do. 
Beginning with a strong and hopeful 
mind the true physician must acquire 
the art of baffling discouragement, and 
be a master of resolute and confident 
resource. A ‘never give up this ship’ 
spirit must be the inborn inspiration of 
every hour of the day; and the woman 
who possesses this supreme force of 
mind will honor the calling of Hippo- 
crates, and vindicate her choice of a pro- 
fession.” 


“Ay 
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By CHARLES F. LESTER 


Pipe in hand, my lady fair 

Tosses bubbles in the air. 
(Pleasant occupation!) 

Really, now ’tis rather strange 

That a breath can make such change, 
Yes, a transformation ! 

Just a breath, in pipe of clay, 

And they grow and sail away, 
For your delectation ; 

And in each one you may trace— 


See!—the image of your face. 


So my lady, when on me 
Breathes your spirit tenderly, 
Lo, a transformation ! 
All the dulness of my thought, 
Into filmy fancies wrought, 


By the inspiration, 
Shimmers into rimes that rise 


Floating round you, bubblewise, 


For your delectation. 
And behold! These bubbles, too ; 
Each reflects its mistress—you! 








ye 











THE CASE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 


by the exposition, in the Septem- 

ber issue of this Magazine, of the 
right of a woman, Anna Ella Carroll, to 
the proud name of military strategist, 
and to the glory of planning the Ten- 
nessee River Campaign, which first 
turned the tide of the civil war in favor 
of the North, that comments on the case 
have been asked from several prominent 
people whose opinions are valuable. 

Even in the wide newspaper comment 
on the article, no serious objections to 
Miss Carroll’s claims were put forth, 
and, on the whole, they met with sur- 
prisingly enthusiastic acceptance. Those 
who opposed the claims advanced noth- 
ing but general denials, as full of preju- 
dice as they were empty of argument. 

It isa hard and a long battle, fighting 
for the rescue from obscurity of the 
neglected great. Especially hard is it 
to win attention to the rights of a wom- 
an to military credit. But the array of 
incontrovertible evidence in Miss Car- 
roll’s favor is so potent, that the truth 
must prevail. 

The reasons that would chiefly mili- 
tate against the generous acknowledge- 
ments of Miss Carroll’s just dues are set 
forth trenchantly by Mrs. Eliza Archard 
Conner, who is probably the most 
prominent of our woman journalists : 


S" deep an interest has been excited 


AMERICAN PREss ASSOCIATION, 
New York, September 16, 1896. 


The facts in the Anna Ella Carroll case, as 
set forth by Lucinda B. Chandler in GoprEy’s 
MAGAZINE, indicate that a great injustice has 
been done to the woman who planned the victo- 
rious Union campaign of the Tennessee River 
during the civil war. Her native land has 
been unusually ungrateful, even for a re- 
public. 

If the claim that she planned the campaign 
in question were unsupported by evidence 
showing her intellectual and organizing 
power in other ways, there might be a doubt 
of the reasonableness of that claim. But 
Mrs, Chandler points to the statesmanlike 
papers she wrote and the valuable suggestions 
she made in other matters in connection with 
the civil war. These go to show she was 
capable of planning a military campaign. 

The facts, dates, and extracts given by 


Mrs, Chandler are plain reading and easy 
reading, and they make out a clear case. 
That Miss Carroll was ignored, shoved out of 
sight, and sneered at by those who should 
have helped her, can be explained on the 
ground of jealousy. 

Human nature usually makes a pitiful ex- 
hibition of itself where its vanity is touched. 
The unjust treatment Miss Carroll received 
may be understood when we take into con- 
sideration, first, the jealousy of not all, but 
some military men toward civilians, toward 
one another, and toward about everybody in 
the universe. The military officer of average 
calibre would be the last one to admit that 
any civilian, much less a woman, could plan 
acampaign, Which brings us to the second 
point I wish to speak of, sex jealousy. Not 
every man, but some men, would, if they 
could, deprive women of credit for brilliant 
achievement in any direction, because the 
want all that credit themselves. To admit 
that a woman could actually plan anything so 
dazzling as the capture of the whole Missis- 
sippi valley is a stretch beyond the mind of 
the necessary majority of average Congress- 
men, 

EvizA ARCHARD CONNER. 


As is only natural, women do not 
look upon the matter with the calm in- 
difference of the other sex. Among 
the leaders in the emancipation move- 
ment, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has won 
much fame. She grows especially ar- 
dent in the case of Miss Carroll. 


MELROSE, Mass., September 16, 1896. 


Editor Gopvry’s MAGAZINE. 

I have long been familiar with Miss Car- 
roll’s remarkable history. The facts that you 
have published concerning her valuable mili- 
tary services during the civil war have been 
substantiated again and again. The Court of 
Claims, which decides all cases on their mer- 
its, after most careful consideration, decided 
in her favor. It endorsed the claim she made 
before Congress, that ‘‘she was entitled to 
recompense for services performed during the 
civil war.” 

In my book, entitled, ‘‘My Story of the 
War ”—the only war book published which 
attempts to record the work of women durin 
the war, in aid of the imperilled nation— 
have epitomized Miss Carroll’s history. I have 
not hesitated to say that ‘‘ her military plan, 
adopted by General Grant, made the fall of 
the Confederacy inevitable.” . . . . 

Iam glad you have taken this matter in 
hand. But I confess that I have little hope 
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that you can induce the men of our country 
to do justice to the memory of Anna Ella 
Carroll. Her statue should stand among the 
marbles which perpetuate the memory of our 
great men, in the National Capitol. And the 
painted canvas should preserve her features 
and transmit them to posterity as the ** coun- 
terfeit presentment” of the rare woman who 
worked with Lincoln and Stanton, Grant and 
Sherman, for the preservation of the federal 
union. If men lack the manliness to do this, 
cannot women undertake it ? 
Yours truly, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


In an interview, Mrs. J. C. Croly 
(“Jennie June”) showed that dis- 
couragement has bred doubt. She 
Says : 


I exhausted the subject of Anna Ella Car- 
roll’s claims years ago, and there is nothing 
left for me to add to what I have already writ- 
ten. 

I do not of my own personal knowledge 
know whether the claims are really substan- 
tiated or not; all that I ever wrote on the 
subject I did from what seemed to be authen- 
tic records, and I never became one of her 
personal champions. At this late day it seems 
to me to be one of those things that probably 
will never be either proved or disproved. I 
consider the way the whole claim was man- 
aged a mistake ; it was a mistake not to make 
the claim while Lincoln was living, and all 
those concerned could take an active part in 
seeing that justice was done. To allow it to 
lie so long and then bring it up seems to me to 
be a further mistake, and as Miss Carroli is 
now dead 1 do not see what practical good 
can come of it. 

At the same time, if her claims can really 
be proved they should be pushed ; but it is my 
belief that no Congress can ever be induced 
to take the matter up. I have been familiar 
with this subject for many years, and I know 
it to be one of those historic disputed subjects 
that come up about so often. Every once in 
a while some one becomes interested in the 
case and makes an exposition of it before the 
public, but it always comes to the same end. 
In fact, it seems to me that if it had ever had 
any right to recognition, Congress would have 
allowed it. 

At this date I cannot go on record as say- 
ing any more than I have said years ago, that 
is, that if her claims were good they should 
have been recognized. As the matter now 
stands, I do not see what can be done about it. 


The reasons for not giving a woman 
credit for “saving the Union” during 
the war have been sufficiently set forth 
already. Lincoln’s death occurred at 
the very moment of its close. The 
claim was filed during the lifetime of 
the two men who would know most 


about it, the Acting Secretary of War, 
Thomas A. Scott, and B. F. Wade, the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Conduct of the War. Both of these 
men gave personal testimony that has 
not been, and cannot be, assailed. The 
attempt to justify Miss Carroll belongs, 
as did the rectification of the injustice 
to Joan of Arc, to the duties of history. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., who, with 
his able wife, Mrs. Lucy Stone Black- 
well, has long been identified with the 
recognition of woman’s abilities, writes 
earnestly : 


Boston, September 17, 1896. 


Editor GopEY’s MAGAZINE. 


In behalf of American women and of uni- 
versal womanhood, permit me to say that your 
magazine deserves thanks for its pointed and 
conclusive demonstration of the services of the 
heroine of our civil war—Anna Ella Carroll. 
The facts give such an overwhelming body of 
contemporary testimony as will carry convic- 
tion to every candid mind. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, in her “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” aroused the American con- 
science to the overthrow of slavery, and Miss 
Anna Ella Carroll, a Union woman of illus- 
trious Southern family, originated the plan of 
campaign which accomplished the result. 
These interesting historical facts will gradu- 
ally be recognized as landmarks of social prog- 
ress in the nineteenth century. 

All honor to GopEy’s MAGAZINE, which has 
brought Miss Carroll’s services before the 
public with such condensed force and wealth 
of illustration as defy contradiction ! 

Yours, for justice to America’s patriotic 
daughters, 

Henry B. BuackwE t. 


The Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, one of 
the most distinguished of the women 
ordained to the ministry, is a thorough 
convert to Miss Carroll’s cause, and 
writes : 


Editor Gopry’s MAGAZINE, 

I heartily agree with all you have said in 
reference to that too long neglected, loyal, 
patriotic woman, Anna Ella Carroll. It was 
my privilege to know many of those who 
were interested in her case as one of those to 
whom the country owed a debt of gratitude, 
and a pension. ‘True, she does not need the 
pension for her own physical wants, but she 
does need that some substantial reward be 
given in her case ; that her sister, who is still 
in the flesh, may be benefited. 

To reverse the decision of the Court of 
Claims, to place back in Congress the appeal 
for substantial recognition of Miss Carroll’s 
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splendid services, and to carry vigorously 
through the motion to pay to the sister that 
which was due to the loyal planner of a cam- 
paign which aided greatly in the success of 
the Union arms, are praiseworthy enterprises. 
Let Loyalty and Patriotism clasp hands with 
Duty ! 

I must confess my surprise—and the disap- 
pointment of my hope—that General Grant in 
his great history of the War for the Union did 
not give credit to the woman who helped him 
save the country. No one man saved our 
Jand from disunion. No one man, not even 
the immortal and beloved Lincoln with his 
pen of Emancipation, freed the slave. The 
subordinate officers and the rank and _ file 
deserve the credit, as well as the great war 
general who was chosen President when peace 
prevailed, of saving the nation. And the 
workers for freedom with voice and pen, be- 
fore Lincoln wrote his proclamation, helped 
the slave. So Anna Ella Carroll helped 
Ulysses Grant. 

General Grant was urged to give due credit 
to this loyal woman in his book. Mrs. Cornelia 
C. Hussey—a woman of splendid Quaker an- 
tecedents, full of truth and honesty, and a 
fearless defender of the right—wrote to him 
while he was finishing that book at Mount 
McGregor, and urged him to be true to truth 
in the matter. She set before him the fact 
that honors and wealth had been his portion 
as the result of that Tennesseean campaign, 
and he could well afford in his dying hours to 
own the truth and tell the world that the 
women of the land helped to save the land, 
and that Anna Ella Carroll was one of them. 
It would have detracted naught from his cred- 
it as a brave general. 

Did he do it? No. What was the reply ? 
Ihave been assured that Mrs. Hussey received 
a card with the autograph of the man to whom 
she appealed for justice. It was a pame 
alone—and a name worthless to her so far as 
her request was concerned. 

He is beyond our plea. But the Congress 
of the United States is not dead. Let appeals 
continue to be made to that body till justice 
is done, truth established in history, and na- 
tional honor maintained. The patriotic men 
and women in our land should unite in efforts 
to secure this. The Grand Army of the Re- 
public, as well as the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, The National Society of 
New England Women, the Colonial Dames, 
and all oiler associations which appreciate 
loyal a1 p.triotic efforts in men or women, 
should earnestly unite in appealing to Con- 
gress until justice is fully done to the family 
and memory of Anna Ella Carroll. 

Yours for justice and loyalty, 
PueBe A. HANAFORD. 


In connection with Mrs. Hanaford’s 
allusions to Grant, the following letter 
from his son is dpropos, though it was 
shown in our September issue, why 
Grant, ofall the claimants, could not be 
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credited with the conception of the 
campaign he executed so brilliantly. 


PoLick DEPARTMENT OF THE CITY OF 
New York, 300 MULBERRY STREET, 
New York, July 8, 1896. 


Editor of Gopry’s MaGazrne, 52 Lafayette 

Place, New York. 

My Dear Sir: I have just received your 
letter of July 7th requesting me to give you 
what information I can as to the value of the 
claim of the late Miss Anna Ella Carroll to 
the credit of first proposing to President Lin- 
coln the substitution of the Tennessee River 
for the Mississippi, as a roadway for a cam- 
paign against the Rebels in 1862. In reply, I 
can only say that I have heard several times 
of this claim of Miss Carroll’s. As to what 
she said, and when she said it, to Mr. Lincoln, 
I do not know. <A very good explanation of 
how the campaign was inaugurated is given 
in my father’s ‘* Personal Memoirs,’’ where 
we find that through a reconnoissance into 
Kentucky, back of Columbus and towards the 
Confederate lines from Paducah, it was as- 
certained that the Confederates were building 
forts at Henry and Donelson. The campaign 
was actually based upon these reports. 

Trusting that the above information is 
satisfactory, I have the honor to be 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK D, GRANT. 


A reference of the matter to the War 
Department brought forth the following 
non-committal statement, in answer to 
which it is only necessary to say that 
General Grant makes no claim in his 
“Memoirs” to the credit for conceiving 
the campaign, and that General Buell’s 
claim has been completely controverted. 


RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE, 
War DEPARTMENT’, 
WaAsHINGTON, July 8, 1896. 


The claims made by and in behalf of Miss 
Carroll are set forth in a very able and in- 
teresting manner by Sarah Ellen Blackwell 
in a book entitled ‘‘ A Military Genius.” 

The files of the War Department contain 
but very few papers relative to Miss Carroll, 
and the information which they contain is too 
meagre to justify the expression of an opinion 
relative to the merits of the case, 

It is claimed that the movement up the Ten- 
nessee River was made upon the plan and at 
the instance of Miss Carroll. In this connec- 
tion, and without expressing any opinion as 
to the merits of the claim, attention is invited 
to the statements made by General Grant rel- 
ative to this movement. (‘‘ Personal Memoirs 
of U. S. Grant,” vol, i.m—p. 286 et seg.) In 
vol. vii. of the ‘* Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies,” p. 451, will be found 
a letter from General Buell to General Me- 
Clellan, in which the former advocated a 
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movement up the Tennessee and Cumberland 
Rivers in conjunction with certain other mili- 
tary operations, 
By authority of the Secretary of War: 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Colonel, U. 8S. Army, 
Chief of Office. 


Mr. Charles A. Dana, in an author- 
ized interview, says, with characteristic 
vigor and positiveness : 


I remember Miss Carroll very well. She 
used to come around the State and War De- 
partments a good deal, and, in fact, she came 
so much that she was a nuisance. There is 
nothing whatever in the claims she put for- 
ward as being the originator of the Tennessee 
campaign ; that campaign was planned by 
Grant—who always arranged his own plans 
and campaigns, and needed no help from a 
woman. Where Miss Carroll got her idea 
that she laid out this campaign I do not know, 
but Tam absolutely certain that she did not 
form any scheme for our generals. Iam one 
of the few survivors who have personal knowl- 
edge of what was done in those days. I say 
on the subject what was said by Congress— 
if her claim had ever been proved she would 
have been paid. 

It is one of the peculiar things in history 
that occasionally crop up and refuse to down 
in spite of all the facts to the contrary. Time 
spent in investigating this unfounded claim 
would be worse than wasted. Miss Carroll 
never planned the Tennessee campaign ; she 
got the fancy in her head, no doubt, but the 
facts of history do not bear her out. 


Mr. Dana brings up no argument ex- 
cept his own valuable opinion. He was 
appointed Assistant-Secretary of War 
only in 1863, after the Tennessee Cam- 
paign had been planned and carried out, 
but while he had been employed on 
special work in the War Department 
since the latter part of 1861, the re- 
peated and incontrovertible statements 
of the then Acting, and from 1862 on, 
Assistant, Secretary of War, Thomas A. 
Scott, are surely matters of more au- 
thority. When the statements of Ben- 
jamin F’, Wade are added, it needs more 
than a mere dogmatic general denial to 
overthrow Miss Carroll’s cause. 

Three Congressional Committees, on 
careful investigation, found her claims 
just. The bills they reported were never 
voted down, but merely neglected, as 
such a sentimental and uncomfortable 
claim would naturally be by “ practical” 
politicians. 


Against Mr. Dana’s important utter- 
ance, it is possible here only to refer the 
reader to the mass of evidence sub- 
mitted in the September issue. The 
following letter, however, has been re- 
ceived from another survivor of the Re- 
bellion, and a distinguished general, 
Cassius M. Clay, whose intimate associa- 
tion with the War Department during 
the times in point makes him also an 
authority. It is an important counter- 
weight to Mr. Dana. 


Wuite Haut, Ky., July 10, 1896. 


Editor GonEyY’s MAGAZINE. 


DEAR Sir: Your letter of the 7th inst. re- 
ceived. My advanced years compel me to ig- 
nore an increasing correspondence, but your 
inquiry about Miss Anna Ella Carroll’s right 
to claim the honor of the Tennessee River 
Campaign is so much a matter of justice that 
I willingly comply. _I believe I was the only 
one advocating the Liberation of the Blacks, 
admitting that a war would follow. 

When I was sent Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Russia I took the liberty to advise Lincoln 
to use our navy as far as possible against the 
South. As I had been all my life a student 
of tactics and strategy, and had acted as lim- 
ited Dictator in the defence of Washington in 
1861, and had been offered virtually the com- 
mand of all the Union Armies, I felt that I had 
aright so to advise a civilian like the President. 
The particular suggestion of using the Ten- 
nessee River belongs to Miss Carroll. And I re- 
peat the words you quote: ‘*‘ There is no more 
impregnable argument in history than Miss 
Carroll’s claim.” To this nothing may be 
added—as my intercourse with the President 
and the administration never called out a ver- 
bal or written attack upon my position. 

That the army officers who were wearing 
false laurels here and everywhere should ig- 
nore Miss Carroll is natural enough—but 
History must do her justice. 

With great respect, 
Cassius MARCELLUS CLAY. 


Miss 8. E. Blackwell, the biographer 
of Miss Carroll, makes a timely sugges- 
tion, that in common decency should 
find response. 


I wish that those interested would unite 
in purchasing an annuity for Miss Mary 
Henry Carroll, the devoted sister who cared 
for Miss. Anna Ella through her illness and 
closing years, and supported her largely by 
her work as a clerk in the Treasury at Wash- 
ington. She is elderly and in failing health. 
This little acknowledgment the nation—or 
individuals—should surely make to the mem- 
ory of our noble benefactress. 
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THE IDEAS OF EMILY DICKINSON * 


Foro is the etiquette of art. There is, of 
course, a quality of form dictated entirely 
by wsthetic considerations of symmetry, of 
antistrophe and contrast. But herein is much 
room for individuality. When I insist, how- 
ever, that the iron conventions I have grown 
fond of through bias and custom shall be the 
Procrustes’s bed of your inspiration, and you 
comply with my outrageous insolence and 
satrapy, then Form degenerates into bald cere- 
monial. Some artists are fitted more for court 
than for the fields, indeed ; but not all. 

As of everything else in this inabsolute 
world, there are amendments to the declara- 
tion of artistic independence. These, decency 
will insist on and accept. If you cage your 
muse in a sonnet, for instance, she should 
disport herself within its narrow walls and 
not use her ethereal powers to make excur- 
sions through the bars whenever she_ is 
cramped for space. If you will write a son- 
net, why not write a real sonnet, and not 
bend it further than its considerable flexibility 
permits? If you are unwilling to write a 
real rondeau, why dub your hybrid a rondeau 
at all? Why not as well write five-lined 
things and proclaim them quatrains ? 

So much for the cage-birds that flourish 
best between the golden wires of form. But 
what of the larks that die there and only 
prosper in the loose, flinging themselves in 
transports at heaven? It is enough for the 
critic to pick flaws in the rule-compliance of 
those that subscribe to, and aim at, orthodoxy. 
But the outlaws, the Robin Goodfellows, 
must be permitted to go their ways. Your 
inability to enjoy anything but what con- 
forms gladly to your own pet prejudices, only 
argues you narrow and in need of mental 
travel; it is no indictment at all of those 
whose love and need of liberty is beyond 
your comprehension. This is not artistic 
Anarchy, but artistic Democracy. You have 
been living in an Oriental despotism. 


*Porms By Emity Dickinson. Edited Sd Two of 
her Friends, Mabel Loomis Todd and T. W. Higgin- 
son. Fifteenth Edition. Cloth, $1.25. (Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston. ) 

Poems By Emity Dickinson. Edited by Two of her 
Friends, T. W. Higginson and Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Second series. Fifth Edition. Cloth, $1.25. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) 

Poems By LEmity Dickinson. Edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd. Third series. Cloth, $1.25. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) 

LETTERS oF EmiLy Dickinson. Edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd. In two volumes. With Illustrations and 
= in fac-simile. Cloth. (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
on. 


The appearance of a new volume of Emily 
Dickinson’s poems recalls the struggle be- 
tween the Conservatives and the Liberals at 
the advent of her first volume. The good 
Tories simply dismissed her as hopelessly 
out of the pale—or pail ?—of propriety. “‘ But 
note her ideas!” protested the | PMB om 
‘* Bosh! they are mere oddity at best, and 
utterly spoiled by bad rimes, by incredible 
looseness of form! She is not worth serious 
consideration,” and so they dismissed her— 
from their own minds only. The more fools 


they ! 

; i is a perennial delight, but it is not 
the only delight in art, and it is not the high- 
est delight. The Idea is surely a weightier 
matter, 

Of all fatuities the attempt to rank the 
great men of the world in exact order of pre- 
cedence is the vainest. Yet the mind cannot 
keep from a certain general valuation of its 
favorites. Every author loses vastly by trans- 
lation of course, but if he has much of any- 
thing at bottom of his exquisite personal 
magnetism that something will transpire in a 
good translation. Now, if one could imagine 
a new language as flexible as the perfect fluid 
scientists imagine, and if all the aristocracy of 
literature were translated literally into this 
new language, the loss to each author being 
practically the same, it could be left out of 
account. Then the world’s writers would 
stand before the critic indeed, divested of 
charms that are stale in their own language 
but beautiful and new to a foreigner ; divested 
of little tricks of speech of much charm 
and more trickery ; divested of the favorit- 
ism of partisanship, of provincialism, of tra- 
ditional acceptance, of personal character, of 
many incrustations that make a fundamental 
comparative criticism almost impossible. 
Now we should see who had the ideas, and 
who only borrowed them and disguised them 
into a show of originality; and who had mis- 
used them with deceiving art. Under this 
fierce search-light many a literary idol would 
grow garish. Such atest would be unfair to 
those whose happiness in presentation amounts 
to genius and delights the world. But it 
would set apart the thinkers from the—not 
the goats exactly, but something less noble 
than the thinkers. For to bea thinker isa 
great thing as well as a courageous. 

In this universal translation the charms of 
form would be quite cancelled, except, possi- 
bly, the logical thought-form of the Hebrews, 
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But the worth of ideas would be enhanced 
beyond the hurt of the scoffing formalist. 

n such a test Emily Dickinson would lose 
little. The startling originality and the cap- 
tivating individuality of her ideas would set 
her high among the great thinkers of the 
world. She did not co-ordinate her thoughts 
into a philosophy, but she struck out thoughts 
in a shower of sparks. And ideas are the 
hard things to get. 

She and Walt Whitman and Poe are this 
nation’s most original contributions to the 
world’s poetry. Poe was typical only of Poe. 
But Emily Dickinson and Whitman, with 
their unbending comradery with God and hu- 
manity, are our best realizations of the dis- 
tinctively American spirit. Emily Dickinson 
seems never to have known Walt Whitman’s 
work (the only reference in her letters being 
this: ‘‘I never read his book, but was told 
that it was disgraceful.”!) ; yet the two poets 
are closely related in many ways, and she 
would doubtless have been an ardent admirer 
of his, had New-England prudery not warned 
her against considering him. 

Among poetesses I should, without timid- 
ity, place her above Mrs. Browning, and there- 
fore above all the other poetesses we know : of 
Sappho we have too little besides her fame. 
Though Emily Dickinson is a grievous sinner 
against rime and metre there is such a rush 
and fire to her measures that she is really 
more lyrical than the sedater Mrs. Browning. 
It is the gushing outburst of an improvisatory 
bird, careless of Richterian theories of eight 
measures to the period, careless of everything 
but of voicing itself just as it feels. 

Her indifference to correct rime is a sore 
trial to the reader at first, but afterward it 
takes on a positive charm. Its independence 
is so breezy, almost reckless. Then, too, the 
suggestion—the ‘‘ thought-rime,” it has been 
called—soon grows even pleasant to the ear. 
Examples of her misrimes, like ‘‘ grave-love, 
sound-bond, time-lamb, noon-stone, near-hair, 
lawn-down, rooms-names,” and harsher ones 
like, ‘‘morn-again, renown-spurn, death- 
earth,” are not so jarring in the context and 
under the predominating spell of the idea as 
when set apart. Her rimes are like the re- 
currence to the sea of a swallow that dips again 
and again in its flight, but swoops only to the 
spray of the waves and does not quite touch 
them. Besides there are many lyrics that are 
technically quite flawless (v. Series I., pp. 110, 
17, 18, 25, 27, 37-43 et passim). Others have 
only one or two false rimes like this (which is 
typical of her in many ways, her courage, 
her grammatic looseness, her quaintness, her 
homeliness, the depth of her sympathies) : 


“*TROUBLED ABOUT MANY THINGS.’ 


‘*How many times these low feet staggered, 
Only the soldered mouth can tell ; 
Try! can you stir the awful rivet ? 
ry! can you lift the heaps of steel ? 


“Stroke the cool forehead, hot so often, 
Lift, if you can, the listless hair ; 
Handle the adamantine fingers 
Never a thimble more shall wear. 


“ Buzz the dull flies on the chamber window ; 
Brave shines the sun through the freckled pane; 
Fearless the cobweb swings from the ceiling— 
Indolent housewife in daisies lain !” 


Her letters show her to have been fond of 
Browning, and his influence is patent in much 
of her work; in the intimate conversational 
and ejaculatory tone; the unwillingness to 
polish overmuch; the suggestive effect of 
pointing out, with an exclamation or a query, 
some vista for the reader to explore for him- 
self. Like Browning she is equally unafraid 
of short, sharp words and of polysyllabic 
monsters. Her niceness with words of Latin 
origin is remarkable. 

Very striking is the audacious homeliness of 
many of her tropes, homeliness being an apt 
word because they bring the idea home. In 
many of these she is very modern, sometimes 
even scientific. 

Dogmatic Dr. Johnson objected to a poet's 
speaking of grass as a ‘‘ carpet,” saying that 
Nature should be used to dignify common life, 
while every-day figures for Nature robbed her 
of dignity. This is based not only on a false 
idea of dignity, but of poetry also, as the ar- 
tist is more concerned in suggesting his 
visions vividly than in making them lofty. 
The right poet is he that finds and proves 
every-day life beautiful, poetical ; rather than 
he whose Pegasus is a pair of stilts. But in 
many eyes distance alone lends poetry to any- 
thing, and for these Emily Dickinson has 
much that is torment—this for instance : 


‘* Like trains of cars on tracks of plush, 
I hear the level bee.” 


They will not see through false rime and 
plain metaphor and loose grammar the utter 
nobility of such verse as this : 

“‘ The bustle in a house 
The morning after death 


Is solemnest of industries 
Enacted upon earth— 


The sweeping up the heart, 
And putting love away 

We shail not want to use again 
Until eternity.” 


But even these orthodox worthies will find 
much that is irresistible ; delicious quibbles 
and conceits and frenzies that will take on 
authority if one will only call them Eliza- 
bethan. Who could resist such characteris- 
tic hilarity in Nature as this ? 

* Inebriate of air am I, 
And debauchee of dew, 


Reeling, through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue. 
** When land!urds turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 
When butterflies renounce their drams, 
_I shall but drink the more! 


“ Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 
To see the little tippler 
aning against the sun!” 


Indeed her attitude to Nature is almost 
unique. She was truly a part of it, a madcap 
elf in real life. The soul-fire that women like 
Sappho and Mrs. Browning spent chiefly on 























personal love, she turned full upon Nature 
and private matters of Life and Death. She 
wrote only about five bits of verse before her 
thirty-second year, and seems never to have 
had a real love-affair. She accepted only a 
few friends, and the shyness that kept her from 
allowing her verse to be published increased 
with the years. Her life had the obscurity, if 
not the hard poverty, of the recently discov- 
ered ‘‘ German Sappho,” Johanna Ambrosius, 
than whom she is a far more original thinker. 
Her poems were as a rule hardly more than 
fleeting words scribbled down hastily and just 
as her quaint whims came. 

The oddity of these whims goes deeper than 
amusing affectation ; the vividness of some of 
them is simply dumfounding. Thus speak- 
ing of the quick coming and going of the 
mushroom, ‘‘the elf of plants,” she calls it 
“the germ of alibi!” She speaks of that 
‘best disgrace a brave man feels, acknowl- 
edged of the brave,” as ‘‘a shame of noble- 
ness,” and ‘‘a finer shame of ecstasy Con- 
victed of itself.” But to quote these new 
things that are such true things so keenly 
caught and fixed, would be to reprint almost 
her whole works. 

Her ‘‘ Letters” make up her only prose con- 
tribution to posterity. In them were con- 
tained many of her best verses written on the 
spur of the correspondence. They are packed 
with the same startling ideas, the same endless 
enthusiasms. The moon “rides like a girl 
through a topaz town.” Salvini’s picture 
brings this: ‘* The brow is that of Deity—the 
eyes, those of the lost, but the power lies in 
the throat—pleading, sovereign, savage—the 
panther and the dove! Each, how innocent !” 
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Her letters are hilariously happy at times 
and they abound in oddities like : 


** Peter put up the sunshine, 
Pattie arrange the stars, 
Tell Luna tea is waiting, 
And call your brother Mars.” 


and there are gems of more weight like : 


“ Though my destiny be fustian, 
Hers be damask fine— 
Though she wear a silver apron, 
I, a less divine ; 


‘* Still, my little gypsy being, 
1 would far prefer, 
Still my little sunburnt bosom, 
To her rosier.” 


Her outlook upon Death (and Walt Whit- 
man’s also) is so calm, so nonchalant; her 
pride so near Yankee brag ; her seriousness so 
close to Yankee humor ; so fond of every-day 
things, in short, so bigly democratic, that I 
feel in the poetry of both of them something 
markedly American, something majestic that 
belongs especially over here in our United 
States. Than these two poets no poet has ever 
written noblier of death. Than Whitman no 
one has loved the sea and night better, Than 
Emily Dickinson no poet has written better of 
the fields and noon. 

The womanliness of her verse, the feminin- 
ity, even the housewifeliness of much of it is 
notable. Through it all runs an archness of 
humor and a rapture in life, in simple things, 
in the nobility of death. She is the supreme 
lyrist of every-day life. She surely is, or 
must become, literature. 

CHELIFER. 
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THE TOWER OF THE OLD SCHLOSS. 7 Jean 
Porter Rudd. Cloth, $1.25. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


In somewhat the same quiet fervor that has 
given Miss Montrésor such a solid success, 
lies Mrs. Rudd’s claim on the reader’s inter- 
est. She tells an interesting tale without 
spasms and equally without apathy. The 
plot of her story unravels around a gloomy 
German castle in need of repairs. The break- 
ing down of the barriers between the poor 
aristrocracy and the well-to-do middle classes 
is used without oppressive preachments, The 
old Baron, who has made his life a failure by 
being always just a little too much of a 
dreamer, is finely etched, and the romp of a 
heroine who deepens into excellent woman- 
hood, under the force of circumstances, is a 
lovable character. The hero is manly and 
remarkably sensible for a hero. The plot is 
unusual without being odd. A neat device 
is the moderate use of Scottish dialect to 
distinguish the patois of the German servants 
from the purer speech of the upper classes. 
Altogether, one is glad to recommend the book 
as a work of dignity and charm. 


Tue Reps or the Mipr. An Episode of the 
French Revolution, By Félix Gras. Trans- 
lated from the Provengal by Catherine 
Janvier. With an introduction by Thomas 
A. Janvier. With a portrait. Cloth, 
$1.50. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


This stirring tale has the promise of perma- 
nance written on every page. It tells the part 
played by the Marseillais Battalion in the 
French Revolution, This band of far-travel- 
ling patriots has been slandered savagely by 
historians until a few years ago. Now ap- 
pears a provincial of their Provence to glorify 
their deeds. He writes with all the Southern 
dislike of Paris in a tone strange to the aver- 
age American who lumps all France into its 
capital. These rough citizens take on a 
heroism as, always singing their great chant, 
they march their “ two hundred leagues of 
blazing dust” to rescue Paris from the king 
and ‘‘ the Austrian Woman.” At Paris they 
find a timid people who speak through their 
noses, and only grow brave after the Mar- 
seillais Battalion leads the way. The pictures 
Gras draws of the march make a panorama 
of magnificent vividness. The accounts of 
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the abject condition of the poor before the re- 
volt go far to appease one’s revulsion at their 
bloodthirstiness, 

As Stevenson was fond of doing, Gras has 
put his hero at that age between boyhood and 
manhood when one is both naive and fiery. 
The consistent boyhood of Gras’s Pascal is 
amazing. The much-painted horrors of the 
Revolution take on a strange and a novel 
charm thus looked at through the eyes of a 
bucolic youth. 

The homeliness and happiness of the similes 
is a constant delight. In short, the work be- 
longs to those one ‘‘ must ” read. 

The translation reads like an original text, 
the transfer to our idioms showing no strain. 
The introduction is in perfect taste. The Jan- 
viers have done us, and Gras, a great service. 
Sou, AND SENsE. By Hannah Parker Kim- 

ball. Oaten Stop Series IV. Boards, 75 

cents. (Copeland & Day, Boston.) 

The influence of Whitman and Browning 
are both potent and patent in the poems, 
The author grapples with the soul problems 
of every-day life, and displays much power. 
A tendency to excessive alliteration and fre- 
quent obscurity mar many of her very origi- 
nal expressions, but some of the lyrics are of 
the very finest quality. Many of them are 
ruggedly forceful. Take this, ‘‘ The Sower,” 
for a not untypical example : 

Turn up the clods, O Sower, lank and thin, 
What dost thou sow therein ? 


The spindling trees look on ; some languid sheep, 
Like spectres gray, amid the stubble creep. 


The fields are wide. What rank crop sow’st therein, 
Fierce farmer, bone and skin ? 

The blackened stumps like outraged victims rise, 

And toss wild arms protesting to the skies. 

“Small, potent seeds, rich seeds, I sow therein,” 

Quoth he, with sallow grin ; 

«Small seeds, so dark, and smooth, and rich I drop ; 
Black little seeds. They make a mighty crop ;— 

They grow,” laughed Sin. 


Dr. VERMONT’sS Fantasy. By Hannah Lynch. 
Cloth, $1.25. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
Boston and New York.) 

This is a collection of six stories, of which 
three have appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
The style is peculiar, It is marked witha 
sombre gorgeousness that strangely brings 
forth nothing of much moment. he plots 
have the inaction of realism, with the atmos- 
phere of romance. Thus one character speaks 
as follows (p. 10): ‘‘I pray you, madame, 
tell me, who am a restless vagabond, never 
three months happy in the same place, how 
life looks to one like you, who have never 
left the boundary marks of birth, who have—” 
ete. The work has dignity, however, and the 
story of the Irish woman, ‘‘ Brases,” is beau- 
tiful. 


A HANDBOOK ON CURRENCY AND WEALTH. 
With numerous tables and diagrams. By 
George B. Waldron. Flexible Cloth. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, New York.) 

A compact and valuable compilation of 
data useful in forming an opinion on the 
present political issue. The work has been 
done by the editor of Zhe Voice. 


Farry TALEs. By Mabel Fuller Blodgett, 
Pictures by Ethel Reed. Cloth. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., Boston and New York.) 
Here is a distinct departure, pictorially, in 

children’s literature. The youngest have now 
a chance to attend the Beardsley School of 
Art. Miss Reed’s pictures are done with ex- 
quisite humor—as Ben Jonson would use the 
word—and with all her delightful individu- 
ality. The tales are not epoch-making—per- 
haps they are all the better for that—but they 
are graceful, and should charma child. They 
catch the necessary air of reality. 


YEKL. A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By 
A. Cahan, Cloth, $1. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 

The writer of this most unusual story has 
had the honor of winning enthusiastic praise 
from Mr. Howells. When all’s said, how- 
ever, the chief praise due the book is for its 
author’s remarkable intimacy with the sweat- 
shop tribes and his faithfulness in recording 
his observations. To these two qualities the 
novelistic quality has been largely sacrificed. 
And yet the story told is interesting and the 
characters are vividly drawn. Still some- 
thing has hampered entire literary success, 
and it was the necessity and the desire for 
acquainting the reader minutely with a curi- 
ous life, with which he can be at the best 
only externally familiar, and hardly that. 
Now that Mr. Cahan has done this so thor- 
oughly and so engagingly, he should find a 
clientéle educated enough to receive a real 
Yiddish novel from him. This should be as 
successful a work literarily as the present is in 
point of sociological interest. 

The dialogue is managed with originality 
and effect, most of it being given as a literal 
translation of the picturesque Yiddish.: The 
English words the characters interpolate, are 
italicized and spelt in excellent dialect. The 
Yiddish is still flowery with the old Jewish 
fondness for figurative speech, and makes de- 
lightful reading. The work is enlivened 
with excellent humor. All in all, ‘* Yekl”’ is 
of absorbing interest ; and it is a study of one 
corner of American life that hardly anyone 
but Mr. Cahan is qualified to make. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES, AMERICAN Nores, ReE- 
PRINTED PIECES, A TALE OF Two CITIES, 
and Epwin Droop, UNCOMMERCIAL TRAV- 
ELLER, and CHILD’s History OF ENGLAND. 
With introductions biographical and _ bibli- 
ographical by Charles Dickens the Younger. 
With all the original illustrations. Cloth, $1 
a volume. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 
The recent death of the editor of this edi- 

tion of his father’s works emphasizes its value. 

This is for many reasons the best form in 

which these classics of English can be pro- 

cured. 

ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS, by Hamilton 
Aidé. The story of the formation of a strong 
character through the masterful work of a 
husband’s unconquerable mentality. Cloth, 
$1; paper, 50 cents. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 
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FASHION, 


FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


ITH almost inconceivable in- 
genuity, the dressmakers suc- 
ceed each season in evolving 
something new and lovely ; so it is this 
year, for there are any number of novel 
conceits in costuming and materials. A 
new lease of life is given to an almost 
defunct fashion, by a change in cut or 
trimming, and behold it arises from its 
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ashes invigorated and dubbed by a fetch- 
ing name. 

The big sleeve has been doomed since 
last spring, and now the question has 
been definitely settled ; the sleeve had 
reached such preposterous proportions 
that a downfall was bound to come; 
however, as fashion is an evolution, and 
few changes are suddenly inaugurated, 
people had to become gradually 
accustomed to the abbreviated 
proportions of the new sleeve, and 
have accepted the fiat of fashion 
without a murmur. Those who 
proclaimed their unalterable al- 
legiance to the monster sleeve 
now eagerly welcome the small 
ones, which are a settled fact. 
The clinging to above the elbows 
is the feature of the sleeves seen 
on the latest imported garments ; 
high medieval puffs, butterfly- 
wing drapings, and fancy slashes 
all assert themselves. 

The Henry. II. sleeve, which 
widens into a gauntlet with cren- 
elated edge fitting into a narrow 
rolled puff is extremely sty- 
lish ; another consists of a 
coat-sleeve with a flaring 
bow set on the shoulder ; 
sleeves shirred from wrist 
to shoulder are extremely 
chic, particularly for thin 
materials. In fact, there 
are so many distinct varie- 
ties of the genus sleeve, 
that it would be impossi- 
ble to give a description of 
them. 

Women’s waists are no 
longer pinched, and 
although long- 
waisted effects are 
still sought, an 
unnatural waist- 
girth is now ad- 
mired. Basques, 
round and pointed- 
waists, all have their 
adherents, each 
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woman choosing the 
style best adapted to 
her. To-day, art 
standards prevail, 
and there is much 
latitude as to the 
choosing of a mode 
of dress. Colors are 
so varied that no 
one need adopt the 
crudities too often 
seen in the shops, 
and which are be- 
coming to no one. 
Figaro and Eton 
jackets have taken a 
fresh lease of life, 
and are elegant in 
the new brocaded 


and shot velvets, and fine cloths ; a nov- 
elty are those of sunset moire, the edges 
appliqued in Battenberg or Honiton lace. 

The bolero-postilion is quite new and 
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modish ; it consists of 
an extremely short Span- 
ish jacket opening over 
a very ornate vest which 
extends into a jaunty 
postilion in the back ; 
sometimes this is made 
in two shades of cloth 
or in harmonizing colors 
in cloth and velvet com- 
bined; braid, buttons, 
and tabs are the trim- 
mings mostly used. 

Ripple basques are 
still fashionable ; on 
some of them the back 
is laid in box pleats, or 
in hollow flutes. 

Skirts, while not quite 
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so wide as formerly, differ in cut but 
little, and are still very flaring at the 
back ; one of the newest styles shows 
rather wide gores on the hips, and is 
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shaped by one or more rows of shirring ; 
it is whispered that skirts are to be 
worn shorter, but as yet there is little 
change apparent. 

Everything in the lines of coats shows 
atendency toward military effects ; frogs 
of heavy passementerie and cord, or 
those made of braid or embroidery cross 
the front of coats; on others are no- 
ticeable the heavy cords known as 
Brandenbourgs, which swing from the 
shoulder and fasten to one side; some 
of these are secured by fancy. animals’ 
heads. 

Many coats are almost covered by a 
bold pattern in soutache ; jet is some- 
times intermixed with it. 

A handsome example is a tight-fitting 
jacket almost covered with stitched 








straps which terminate below the waist 
in tailor, or flat fancy buttons. 

Coats rather short and jaunty are 
made both loose and tight fitting. Very 
pretty are those pleated back 
and front and sewed to a fancy 
stitched or braided yoke. Quite 
new is an English creation with 
a box-front, one side cut in tur- 
rets and buttoning over a length 
of accordeon-pleated material. 

Capes are rather longer than 
formerly. Many of them are 
pleated or shaped into the back 
by being tied down at the waist. 
The old-time dolman effects are 
reappearing. An extremely ele- 
gant cape was made of black 
cloth intermingled with emerald 
velvet embroidered in jet. An- 
other consisted of row upon row 
of pleated amethyst velvet bor- 
dered with ostrich ruching. 

Loosely woven materials are 
the thing for fall. Matelass¢ in 
all of the seasonable colors, is 
‘interwoven with sparkling tinsel 
threads which gleam here and 
there and brighten up the dull 
hues of wool goods. 
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Matelassés in plain colors have an 
all-over pattern in black which simu- 
lates braiding. 

Bouclé goods show snow-flake effects 
and are shot with brilliant colors, which, 
however, are so artistically intermingled 
and toned down as to appear sober 
enough for street wear. 

The rage for plaids seems on the in- 
crease, and entire suits are made of 
showy clan tartans. A London suit 
just opened is in the favorite tones of 
blue and green. The skirt and waist 
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are quite plain, and a golf cape lined 
with changeable blue silk accompanies 
the suit. 

A snowflake bouclé was made with a 
box coat fastened with enormous but- 
tons of carved ivory. The short coat 
was cut in castellated shape about the 
bottom. 

Neat tailor suits of broadcloth are 
quite devoid of trimming, save the 
lapped and stitched seams and the 
fancy lining. 

The novelty velvets are barred or 
woven in queer geometrical patterns in 
high colors; ribbed velvets in Pekin 
effects are new; tinsel threads run 
through some of them, while others are 
woven in haphazard fashion like a rag- 
carpet. 

Gold tissue in kaleidoscopic tintings 
is used for dress fronts, yokes, and hat 
trimmings. 

Satins with Pompadour stripes alter- 
nating with wide gros-grain stripes are 
brought in delicious evening tints. 

Very large printed designs of flowers 
are newer than broché silks ; the color- 
ings are exquisite, and the flowers of 
mammoth proportions. Raised polka 
dots in velvet or chenille are strewn over 
rich brocaded silk surfaces. 

Great clusters of roses, hy- 
drangeas, and other brilliant 
blossoms, are flung upon back- 
grounds of white or black satin 
or taffeta. Much black and 
white silk in fancy stripes or 
figures is used. 

Moire has made its reap- 
pearance, poplins rather than 
silks, however, being fash- 
ionable. 

Marvellous blendings of 
color are noticeable on 
wool goods; while rough 
surfaces, broken by knots 
and irregular threads in 
gay tints prevail. Bro- 
ché, matelassé, and canvas 
weaves are quite the thing, 
while cheviots and serges 
hold their own. Brown, 
turtle, and forest green, 
the reddish shades of pur- 
ple, and a rather bright 
blue are all modish col- 
ors. 
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Flowers of velvet, tinsel aigrettes, 
plumes dyed in rainbow hues, and 
crowns splendidly wrought in gold and 
mock gems are among the conspicuous 
novelties in millinery; hats with a sea of 
waving plumes mixed with brilliant 
blossoms and of every imaginable shape 
vie in popularity with toques and ca- 
potes; velvet is employed for dressy 
















No. 10. 


hats, as is also smooth-faced felt. 
The aureole hat, with its velvet or 
satin lined brim, is eminently be- 
coming with a garniture of three 
Prince of Wales plumes, a knot 
of black velvet, and a rose tucked 
away beneath the brim ; the Eng- 
lish walking hat in felt or velvet 
elaborately trimmed with wings 


and loops of ribbon is be- 
coming to youthful faces ; 
round hats with upright 
velvet pleatings standing 
up about the crown and 
supplemented with ai- 
grettes and wings are 
fashionable. 

Immense felt hats with 
their wide brims turned 
up coquettishly to one side 
with a military abandon, 
reveal the tendency toward 
the adoption of a rather 
masculine style of head- 
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gear ; there is a distinct leaning toward 
the modes which were prevalent in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 
Then there are cock’s feathers in shin- 
ing green and coppery hues, gaudy birds 
of Paradise, spangled tulles and velvets, 
with soft glacé surfaces, and velvet flow- 
ers more splendid than those from the 
laboratory of nature, such as fuchsias, 
hydrangeas, and rich red roses, all mak- 
ing a delicious harmony of color. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Youna Lapys Bopicr.— 
Draped waist of rose chiffon ; bolero of 
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absinth-green velvet edged with broad 
gold braid ; 5 yards of 22-inch goods. 

No. 2. Lonpon Care.—Reddish brown 
amazon cloth with tight-fitting vest ; 
33 yards double-width material. 

No. 3. Weppine Gown.—Ivory sunset 
moire, with guimpe of mousseline de 
soie ; 19 yards 22-inch material. 

No. 4. Fancy Jacxer.—Waist of 
cream guipure net with belt of groseille 
velvet ; jacket of white cloth finished 
with narrow silver soutache ; 1 yard of 
net, 2 of cloth. 

No. 5. Fatt, Costumze.—Of plain and 
striped dark red wool; 7 yards double. 
width goods. 

No. 6. Srreer Costume.—Aluminum- 
gray cheviot, with double-breasted 
waist ; 74 yards 40-inch goods. 

No. 7. Eneaxish Box-coat.—Tan broad- 
cloth, loose fitting, the collar and cuffs 
trimmed with a pattern in soutache ; 33 
yards of double-fold material. 

No. 8. Carriage Costume.—Plum 
colored vigoureux, with pleated sides ; 
short jacket over a white satin front, 
studded with jet cabochons ; fancy gir- 
dle of black velvet; 8 yards double- 
fold goods. 

No, 9. Promenape Costume.—Beige 
cloth with three bands of a darker 
shade ; 73 yards 40-inch material. 

No. 10. Youna Grtrw’s Coat.—Loose- 
fitting and trimmed to simulate a vest ; 
3 yards double-width goods. 

No. 11. Misses’ Cosrumz.—Red serge, 
with very short, loose jacket ; 4 yards 
double-width material. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illustrated 
in this department of Gopry’s will be 
mailed to our patrons. Skirts, waists, 
and sleeves may be obtained at twenty- 
five cents for each separate pattern. 
Sleeves are not included in waist pat- 
terns. Only the regulation measures are 
used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and a 
thirty-six-inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 
trations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. 8 they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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FOR THE ESCRITOIRE 


Fasuion is rather conservative in re- 
gard to the paper used for a lady’s cor- 
respondence, and most of the elegant 
women prefer white or ivory-tinted sta- 
tionery. However, this law is not an in- 
violable one, as faint tints of silver-gray, 
mauve, and azure are permissible. The 
high colors occasionally brought out as 
novelties are strictly tabooed. 

This season there are several novel- 
ties introduced as to shapes, and there 
is a return to the long, slender envelopes 
so fashionable years and years ago. 
These envelopes, for the most part, have 
very pointed flaps, folding well over. 
The square cut-in flap, like that usual- 
ly seen on wedding envelopes, is also 
greatly liked. 

Many odd sizes in paper are notice- 
able, and among the newest is what is 
known to the trade as club paper, which 
is a large, square sheet contained in an 
extremely large and modish envelope. 

Many new things in papeterie or boxed 
paper have been evolved. Among the 
prettiest are the fancy baskets in square 
and oblong shape, which when emptied 
of their contents can be utilized for 
glove and handkerchief cases. 

There are, besides, odd-shaped 
leatherette cases in lizard, snake, and 
alligator skin, which make charming 
Christmas and New Year’s presents. 
Some of these contain all of the requis- 
ites for correspondence, such as paper, 
sealing-wax, and wax tapers. 

By the way, sealing-wax is more than 
ever in vogue, the color matching the 
tints of the paper ; white or pale gray is, 
however, a safe choice. It looks well 
on white or cream envelopes. Much 
care should, however, be taken when 
using these delicate tints. The wax 
must not be allowed to ignite, but 
should be softened by holding it near 
the flame. If it should grow too hard 
before applying the seal, it may be held 
sufficiently near the flame of the candle 
to soften and not blacken the surface. 

In paper for the little folks one may 
indulge one’s fancy to the uttermost, as 
gay colors and lithographed designs 
are quite allowable. This dainty pape- 
terie, comes with beautifully executed 


figures in quaint historic costumes, 
and in Browny, Salem Witch, and floral 
designs, intended for ceremonial notes 
of invitation for children’s entertain- 
ments. 

The thin wafer-card still continues 
fashionable, and for ladies, ivory-white 
in square sizes is the proper thing. 
Gentlemen still use the small, oblong 
card so easily contained in the vest 
pocket. The engraving mostin fashion 
is done in clear running script, the 
plainer the better. No fancy lettering 
is admissible on either a lady’s or gen- 
tleman’s card. 


SERVANT GIRLISM 


Tue tyranny exercised by the belles 
of the kitchen is assuming alarming 
proportions, and no one can foresee the 
end. The reign of the political boss is 
mild as compared with that of the ser- 
vant girl, who nowadays dictates her 
own terms and throws her employers in 
spasms of despair when she announces 
her impending departure. These auto- 
crats of the back-stairs have nothing to 
lose and are saddled with no responsi- 
bilities, they may break the best dishes, 
burn the beefsteak, and create general 
havoc in the household, and yet not be 
held amenable by law. They may copy 
their mistress’s Sunday bonnet, duplicate 
her Worth coat, and flaunt their silken 
petticoats alongside of her in the street, 
without any possible redress. Dismissal 
is the only thing left, and the emanci- 
pated servant-girl has no fear of that, 
for no matter how slatternly or imper- 
tinent she may be, there is always a 
place awaiting her. 

The tables have turned, and nowadays 
it is the mistress who is the slave, and 
not Maria or Bridget. 

** All men are born free and equal,” is 
one of the fundamental principles of the 
American Constitution, and when one 
notices the fast-decreasing lines of de- 
mareation between mistress and maid, 
one cannot help recognizing it as a self- 
evident fact; when the servitor ceases 
to understand the difference between 
herself and her employer, then social- 
ism and nihilism will become rampant, 
and money will count for no more than 
so much chaff. 
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FANCY WORK 


A pretty, easily worked, and inex- 
pensive little bit of art embroidery 
is the design illustrated ; it is a watch- 
case, and comes in several different pat- 
terns, both floral and jewel work. The 
illustration is a favorite one, a delicate 
garland of forget-me-nots. With the 
stamped design is furnished the card- 
board foundation, with a metal standard 
to which the linen is secured. This 
little article is an excellent suggestion 
for a Christmas present, as it is inex- 
pensive and easily executed, the entire 
cost not exceeding forty cents, includ- 
ing the linen, stamping, floss, and 
standard. 

The embroidered frames have not 
lost their popularity, and a novelty is 
shown in those executed on the sheerest 
grass linen in a pattern in Honiton 
braid, the linen being cut out beneath. 


A butterfly tray-cloth is unique; in 
the corners are worked gay butterflies 
in realistic colors. 

Very quickly done are the tea-cloths 
with flowers in bold designs wrought in 
feather-stitch ; a showy pattern was of 
pink conventional flowers connected 
with wavy lines of coarse Honiton 
braid ; either silk or linen floss may be 
used. 


A NEW GAME 


Tur Five Senses is a novelty in house 
games. The players sit blindfolded in 
a circle and some one hands around 
divers objects for identification. The 
guesses are made solely by the sense of 
touch, and each player’s guess is re- 
corded ; after four rounds the prize is 
awarded to the person who has made 
the most successful guesses. This game 
is productive of a great deal of amuse- 
ment. 


Subscribers who wish to order commenced or finished work, and materials, can do so by addressing the 
Fancy Work Editor, who will give them any desired information. 
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THE CHEMICAL KITCHEN 


Ir science does all that it proposes to 
do for the housekeeper, babies will not 
entirely usurp the nutrition furnished 
from the friendly bottle. Kitchen 
chemistry has reached such perfection 
that we are told delectable dishes may 
be compounded from bottled ingre- 
dients ; the advanced school of chemical 
cookery professes to be able to repro- 
duce anything, from the succulent tur- 
key to the esculent mushroom of the 
gourmet, without the interposition of 
nature. The $10,000 chef will no longer 
be in demand, and even the humble 
kitchen scullion will be forced to seek 
some other avocation. 

Housekeeping will, in this millennium 
of cookery, be reduced to a fine art, as 
with a chafing-dish and a few bottled 
ingredients a tempting meal can be 
compounded without either meat, vege- 
tables, or the intervention of fuel. 

According to the new dispensation of 
chemistry, a hostess can prepare her 
own dinner without rising from the 
table or soiling her lily-white hands; 
neither will there be any guesswork, as 
everything will be measured accurately, 
so that there will be no danger of too 
much or too little seasoning, or of over- 
cooking. 

This laboratory kitchen is the happy 
inspiration of a chemist, M. Berthelot, 
of Paris. Should these things come to 
pass, doubtless they will remove many 
of the existing prejudices against the 
advanced woman, who need no longer 
waste her time in studying cook-books, 
in the vain endeavor to emulate the 
prowess of her husband’s mother, who is 
always held up to her as a model. Ten- 
der beefsteaks, tempting pies, and de- 
licious shortcakes will all be forth- 
coming without calls on the baker, the 
butcher, or the grocer ; perchance mar- 
riage will again become fashionable, as 
the duties of the wife and mother will 
be greatly curtailed. She will be en- 
abled to cook for a large family, get up 
state dinners, and be on hand at all 
club meetings. Should cookery @ la 
Berthelot become a recognized success, 
all women will rise up and call the 
inventor blessed. 


FEMININE FREEDOM 


Woman’s emancipation was for many 
years a sentimental vagary ; now it is 
an accomplished fact. This is not so 
much due to advanced ideas, as to the 
labor-saving inventions of the age, most 
of which have emanated from the crea- 
tive brain of men. 

Our grandmothers planted their own 
flax, spun their own thread, wove their 
own cloth, and shaped their own gar- 
ments. Before the days of sewing ma- 
chines they stitched unceasingly, and 
to know how to sew was a necessity 
rather than an accomplishment. Now 
the whizz of the treadle is heard in 
every home, and the busy seamstress 
accomplishes in a day what she could 
not have done in a month. 

Wringers, patent soaps, and station- 
ary tubs have released the aching arms 
of the laundress from the drudgery of 
washing ; the housemaid lightly runs 
her sweeper over the carpet and dis- 
dains to handle the honest broom; the 
cook turns up her nose at the homely 
kitchen range and broils and bakes by 
gas or electricity ; the dairy-maid’s oc- 
cupation is gone, as the cream is sep- 
arated and the butter churned by ma- 
chinery ; the busy housekeeper need no 
longer put up her fruit and pickles, as 
that is done at the factory. 

In fact, in this mechanical age, human 
hands seem almost superfluous, and the 
labor-saving devices so numerous, that 
women are no longer bound like Ix- 
ion to the wheel of household drud- 
gery. 

The once busy housekeeper released 
from the thraldom of baking, sweeping, 
and washing, has leisure to keep herself 
posted about current events, the newest 
book, and the latest fad in art, music, 
or fashion. The old régime has passed 
away, and women, no longer hampered 
by household cares, stand forth the 
peers of their husbands and brothers in 
education and enlightenment. 


Miss Loie Fuller is weary of having 
her inventions copied. In order to de- 
ter her imitators from reproducing cer- 
tain novelties in costume, she has ap- 
plied for patents to protect her. 
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PORTABLE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Tue girl who can pick the banjo, 
thrum on the guitar, or sweep the 
strings of the mandolin or zither, is 
always in request. These small instru- 
ments are easily carried about, and 
frequently serve to enliven what might 
otherwise be a dull evening. Most of 
the college-bred girls are able to per- 
form on some instrument, as when they 
get together in the evening music is a 
favorite diversion. 

There are a number of small musical 
instruments which do not cost much 
and are easily learned. 

While the banjo is by no means as 
popular as it was ten years ago, it still 
has many adherents. The apt pupil 
can in a few lessons learn to pick out a 
simple tune, but much study and practice 
are necessary for proficiency ; a darky 
ditty performed with a rollicking ac- 
companiment is always attractive, or a 
simple break-down for dancing. Plan- 
tation melodies sound best on the banjo, 
which seems the instrument best adapt- 
ed for such music. 

Banjos can be obtained at a moderate 
cost, from $5 to $50 being the usual 
range ; for $25 one can purchase quite 
a nice instrument; the higher priced 
ones have more ornate cases but are not 
necessarily better as to tone. 

The banjorine is a compromise be- 
tween the banjo and the mandolin, and 
has a more metallic ring, as the strings 
are of fine steel wire instead of catgut ; 
one great recommendation is, that it is 
unaffected by sudden variations of tem- 
perature, and can be carried on yacht- 
ing and picnic excursions without dan- 
ger of the strings breaking ; the latter 
must be wiped off before putting away, 
with a piece of flannel or chamois, in or- 
der to prevent rusting. 

The baby banjo, or piccolo, is a grace- 
ful little toy used by experts to jug- 
gle with on the stage ; a fine musician 
swings it around her head, all the while 
playing a lively tune. The bell-banjo is 
provided with a shining nickel or sil- 
ver rim and emits a bell-like tinkling 
sound. 

It is a mistake to think that in a few 
lessons one can become an expert banjo 
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player ; for much practice is necessary 
for perfection ; however, it takes but lit- 
tle skill to pick a simple tune or play an 
accompaniment on this convenient little 
instrument. 

The mandolin is extremely fashionable 
just now, and is much more difficult 
than the plebeian banjo ; it is of grace- 
ful shape and the case is frequently 
adorned with a costly inlay of silver and 
mother of pearl ; in price it ranges from 
$25 to hundreds of dollars ; $40 to $50 
buys a good one; when skilfully played 
the music is very delightful. 

The autoharp has become extremely 
popular during the last few years, and 
is very easily learned ; it is, besides, 
cheap, and may be had as low as $5; 
for $20 to $40 one can get avery fair 
one ; it is played with the thumb and 
forefinger ; the thumb is protected with 
a tortoise-shell guard and the forefinger 
with a metal spiral. Dampness does not 
injure the autoharp, and it has many 
things to recommend it. 

The zylophone is also a tuneful and 
simple instrument, and consists of a 
series of tubes, made of bell metal, 
which are struck with a metallic ham- 
mer ; it is effective with other instru- 
ments. 

A dulcet-tongued instrument is the 
Tyrolese zither ; this, however, requires 
considerable skill in the manipulation ; 
it unites remarkable delicacy and pene- 
tration with much richness of tone ; the 
zither is greatly played by amateurs. 

The guitar is by no means an easy 
instrument to master, but is excellently 
adapted for accompanying the human 
voice. The guitar is a picturesque in- 
strument and is equally suitable for 
men and women. 


E. P. Roe says: “A lady’s dress is 
like the binding of a book—it ought to 
be suggestive of her character. Indeed 
she can make it a tasteful expression of 
herself. Neither you nor I believe in 
the people who value books for the sake 
of their covers only. A book must have 
a soul and life of its own as truly as you 
or I, and the costliest wealth of a king- 
dom cannot make a true book, any more 
than a perfect costume and the most 
exquisite combination of flesh and blood 
can make a true woman.” 
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WHEEL WHIRLS 


Dr. Dickinson, of Brooklyn, has made 
a series of photographs showing the 
right and wrong positions in bicycling. 
He declares that the reason of the 
awkwardness of women cyclists is due 
to the fact of incorrect posturing and 
an unsuitable costume. 

The number of wheels in use in the 
world is estimated at 10,000,000, and the 
average distance traversed by cyclists 
is over 100,000,000 miles, or more than 
4,000 times round the world. 

A cycling authority urges that all 
women use brakes on their wheels, as 
few of them have sufficient strength to 
control a machine going down hill. 

The Salvation Army has organized a 
bicycle brigade; bloomers are tabooed, 
and the ordinary blue skirt is worn, 
a smart sailor hat being exchanged for 
the demure poke bonnet. 

Bloomers are falling into disuse in 
Paris, the very short skirt being substi- 
tuted by fashionable riders. 

At the best riding schools in the 
Champs Elysées, but four dollars is 
asked for a course of lessons, and a pu- 
pil is allowed to come to school until 
thoroughly proficient. 

The bicycle ambulance is a humani- 
tarian invention for removing sick peo- 
ple ; it runs more easily and makes less 
noise than the regulation vehicle. It 
has met with instantaneous success in 
Chicago. 

W. K. Vanderbilt’s yacht, the Valiant, 
is provided with a bicycle track, so that 
enthusiastic cyclists need not be de- 
prived of their favorite sport. 

The bicycle album is the latest 
novelty. In this dainty little volume 
the cycler jots down the number of 
runs she has made, the routes she bas 
taken, and any little adventures that 
may have occurred. The album is 
bound in russet calf, and the owner’s 
name-is stamped in gilt letters on the 
cover. 

A novel device for driving away bark- 
ing dogs is a tiny incandescent lamp 
strapped to the heel of the rider. Push- 
ing this light directly in the eyes of the 
obtrusive canine frightens him away. 

The latest bicycle lamp can be folded 
up and put in the tool bag. 


CLUBS AND COLLEGES 


Tue Civitas is one of the oldest of 
Brooklyn’s clubs. Miss Katherine Malt- 
by is the directress. The women of this 
club have determined to lend their sup- 
port to W. J. Bryan. 

A new gymnasium is in course of 
erection at the New York Normal Col- 
lege. It will be well lighted and ven- 
tilated. 

The Lincoln, Nebraska, Sorosis is pre- 
sided over by Mrs. W. J. Bryan. She 
also graduated in a law school and was 
admitted to practice at the bar. 

Miss O’Connor, of Wexford, England, 
graduated from the University of St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, with great dis- 
tinction, and was invested with the cap 
and gown of the college. She passed 
with honor in geology, astronomy, 
zesthetics, etc., and received the title of 
“ Literate ” in arts. 

The College Womans’ Club was 
founded last spring in New York by 
Miss Carolyn Halsted. Its object is 
to loan money, without interest, to stu- 
dents, and to bring about helpful rela- 
tions among college-bred women. The 
club proposes to occupy a permanent 
home, which shall serve as headquarters 
for college graduates from every part of 
the world. 

Kate Field, who died recently in the 
Sandwich Islands, was a graduate of 
Lassell Seminary, Massachusetts, as 
was Elizabeth Gardner, the American 
painter married to the artist Bougue- 
reau. 

Anne Preston, an enterprising Quaker 
woman, first evolved the idea of a med- 
ical college for women in 1850. She 
was not, however, successful. The first 
graduate in medicine was Elizabeth 
Blackwell. : 

Smith College, while encouraging 
athletics, frowns on proficiency gained 
at the expense of regular studies. There 
are snow-shoe, skating, bicycling, ten- 
nis, and rowing clubs, which include 
many of the students. 

The Barnard Club has charming 
rooms at Carnegie Hall, and entertains 
delightfully. 

The New England Womans’ Club has 
headquarters at the Hotel Windsor. It 
is composed of many brainy women. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Frencu sentimentality has reached its 
climax. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals bestows a collar 
of honor upon a dog who has achieved 
feats of bravery; there are several can- 
ines who have been so honored for the 
saving of lives. 

The American Theosophical crusaders 
have established a mission in Paris ; with 
the revival of paganism, the devil wor- 
ship, the Salvation Army, and the other 
religious revivals, Paris will be in a 
quandary as to religious beliefs. 

At a late nuptial function a prie dieu 
of white satin covered with white sweet- 
peas and lilies of the valley was used by 
the couple. 

It is said that in those countries where 
divorce laws are easy, suicides are of fre- 
quent occurrence ; poverty and unfortu- 
nate love-affairs also develop suicidal 
tendencies. 

The coin purse, watch, and lorgnette 
are now worn dangling at the end of a 
gold chain, a rather insecure tenure for 
such valuable articles. 

Woman Suffrage is conferred on the 
girl members of the Junior Republic, 
who have the right to vote on all ques- 
tions of importance. 

The brilliant idea of a Kansas City 
woman is the formation of a club where 
women may meet on certain days, take 
a social cup of tea, leave their cards and 
consider all social debts acquitted. 

Women are excluded from acting as 
nurses in Cuba, the patriots declaring 
that the atrocities committed by the 
Spanish troops render it unsafe. 

A pancake plaster is the latest remedy 
for a headache ; the pancake should be 
made quite thick and applied to the 
back of the neck. This homely plaster 
draws the blood from the brain and 
assuages the pain. 

Although in Austria women have but 
few rights, they cannot under any cir- 
cumstances be imprisoned or condemned 
to death; instead, after sentence has 
been pronounced she is sent to a con- 
vent, and kept there a certain number 
of years ; there is no prison discipline, 
only that of the ordinary conventual 
ife. 





FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 








WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Enexanp is the home of the profes- 
sional beauty, and Miriam Clements, an 
actress, is the latest London craze; the 
paragraphers dwell on her amber eyes 
and hair with great unction, and the 
smart men about town are going mad 
over her uncommon loveliness. 

It is said that Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 
is a devotee to the weed, and after din- 
ner extracts a dainty jewelled cigarette 
holder from her pocket and enjoys a 
smoke. 

Mrs. Lease narrowly escaped being 
sent to the United States Senate by the 
populists. However, as there is no pro- 
vision for feminine senators, it is prob- 
able that the Kansas stump-speaker 
would never have been permitted to 
take her seat. 

It may be presumed that Miss Van- 
derbilt and Mr. Whitney were railroaded 
into matrimony, as their romance began 
and culminated on one of the palatial 
palace cars of the great railroad mag- 
nate. 

Olivia Susan Clemens, Mark Twain’s 
daughter, lately deceased, was a woman 
of supreme ambition ; she was endowed 
with a phenomenally fine voice, and it 
was her intention to redeem the family 
fortunes by her musical talent. 

Dolores Luiz, a Yaqui Indian girl, is 
called the Joan of Are of Mexico; she 
incites the Indians to rebellion against 
white rule, and rides at the head of an 
attacking column as bravely as a soldier. 

Mrs. Helen Cody Wetmore is the pub- 
lisher and editor of a bright little paper 
called the Duluth Press. Mrs. Wetmore 
is a sister of Colonel William Cody, bet- 
ter known as “ Buffalo Bill.” 

The late Countess of Wemyss had a 
horror of pompous funerals, and ordered 
that her coffin should be carried on a 
farm-cart to the grave, and that none of 
her relatives should don mourning. 

Princess Helena of Montenegro, the be- 
trothed of the Crown Prince of Italy, is a 
superb beauty of the brunette type. It 
is said that she is well versed in current 
events, and is highly accomplished. 

Mrs. Cleveland is far from lavish in 
her expenditure, the President carefully 
looking over her dressmaking bills. 
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THE DRESSING TABLE 


Tue out-of-door habits of women, 
although beneficial to their general 
health, are undoubtedly detrimental to 
the beauty of the complexion. The 
summer girl, while quite satisfied with 
her coat of tan at the seashore, begins 
to regard it with disfavor when the 
winter season commences. 

There are many nostrums for remov- 
ing tan sold at the beautifying es- 
tablishments, but a simple and effective 
remedy is the following : 

Take one-fourth of a pint of milk and 
mix with the juice of one lemon ; this 
must be made fresh every day, or it 
will coagulate ; apply night and morn- 
ing and allow it to dry on. 

Buttermilk is also excellent for 
bleaching and refining the skin, which 
may be frequently washed in it. 

To soften the skin: Boil a handful 
of oatmeal in a quart of water and 
wash the face and hands night and 
morning. Another method is make a 
number of cheese-cloth bags ; fill with 
bran, a few scraps of shaved castile soap 
and a teaspoonful of powered orris ; 
sew up firmly and soak in lukewarm 
water before taking a bath. These 
bath sachets may be purchased, but are 
much less expensive when made at 
home, and equally efficacious. 

There is nothing so injurious to the 
complexion as poor soap; the cheap, 
highly colored soaps are dyed with 
aniline dyes and perfumed with strong 
and inferior odors ; they are in conse- 
quence exceedingly detrimental and 
should never be tolerated on a lady’s 
washstand. If economy is necessary, 
white or green castile is the safest 
choice ; if price is no object, the French 
soaps from good perfumers cannot be 
surpassed. 

Soft water is an important factor in 
keeping the skin in good condition, 
when not procurable, always keep pow- 
dered borax on the washstand and 
throw a pinch or two into the water 
used for the bath. Tincture of benzoin 
is an excellent astringent for the face, 
neck, and arms, and a few drops poured 
into the basin will turn the water a 
milky hue; it also leaves a pleasant 
odor and is greatly recommended by 
the purveyors to beauty. 


DAINTY DISHES 


CURRY OF TOMATOES 


Pret the tomatoes and place a layer 
in the bottom of a baking dish. Alter- 
nate with parboiled rice, season with 
salt, pepper, and butter, and sprinkle 
with curry powder. Cover the top with 
bread-crumbs and lumps of butter and 
bake. 

BAKED BANANAS 

Cut half a dozen bananas crosswise 
and place in a baking dish. Sprinkle 
with sugar and flavor with lemon-juice 
and melted butter. Add layer upon 
layer until the dish is filled. Bake until 
done. Set away to cool, cover the top 
with meringue and put in the oven to 
brown. 


SALAD OF CANNED TOMATOES 


Get the solid kind and strain off all 
the juice; to a quart add a box of gela- 
tine soaked in one half cupful of cold 
water, and when almost dissolved add 
one half cupful of boiling water. Pour 
over the tomatoes and mould in small 
cups. When cold, turn out on lettuce 
leaves and serve with mayonnaise dress- 
ing. 

USEFUL HINTS 
TO PRESERVE UMBRELLAS 


A manuracturer declares that the 
reason umbrellas wear out so soon is 
because they are misused. The usual 
method is to place them to dry han- 
dle up; they should be stood with the 
ferule up and the handle down, as they 
dry more uniformly. 


TO PURIFY A REFRIGERATOR 


A piece of charcoal placed upon the 
shelves of the refrigerator will absorb 
unpleasant odors and keep it sweet 
smelling. Refrigerators should be 
scrubbed with boiling water and soda, 
and left open until thoroughly dry. 


DRAIN PIPES 


When allowed to clog, the air be- 
comes foul and unhealthy ; they should 
be frequently cleansed by pouring down 
hot water in which washing soda or 
potash has been dissolved 
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THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS. 


From the painting by Gherardo della Notte. 





